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Children Talk About Inter- 
cultural Understanding: We 
call upon children and 
young people to help us 
study one of the knottiest 
problems in the world to- 
day—that of intercultural 
understanding. We are. sure 
you will agree that this is 
an area of major concern to 
educators. 


The material presented is 
spontaneous and natural; it 
is from individual children 
and from groups. Types of 
materials include statements 
of attitudes and beliefs from 
children of majority and mi- 
nority groups, discussions of 
what we should do about 
problems in intercultural re- 
lations, the reactions of 
youngsters to programs de- 
signed to create intercultural 
understanding, and human, 
anecdotal sketches of chil- 
dren, reflecting intercultural 
situations. 


Contributing are boys and 
girls from all races and all 
parts of the United States, 
the foreign-born and the na- 
tive, the city child and the 
weg rom the farm. 

aterials have been in prep- 
aration for several months, 
with teachers and pupils 
alike working hard to 
achieve honest, thoughtful 
appraisals of the problem. 


Teaching Understandings 
will be discussed by Gilbert 
Willey in “Tools for Learn- 
ing.” 
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THE MOST AMAZING thing about 
Dog Creek is that it has neither dog nor. 
creek—but it does have a school and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

It is hard to know where to begin this 
story, for it had many beginnings—in re- 
mote one-room schools in Tennessee, in 
meetings of parents and teachers, in class- 
rooms of teacher-training institutions, in 
the State Department of Education. These 
beginnings lead to a workshop jointly 
sponsored by George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education. The purpose of the 
workshop was to initiate a teacher-training 
program designed to prepare teachers for 
leadership in small rural communities. 

On July 25, thirty-four teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and staff members 
from teacher-training institutions set out 
for Dog Creek from their workshop head- 
quarters at George Peabody College. They 
had a big job ahead of them. They planned 
to study Dog Creek School and com- 
munity, and work with the teacher, the 
parents, and the children to plan a pro- 
gram of improvement. The experience 
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This is Dog Creek—where 


a workshop really worked 


It Happened in Dog Creek 


MARY HALL AND R. LEE THOMAS 


This is the exciting story of one little one- 
room school that has been the center of a plan 
of action which may change the way of living 
and learning for hundreds of rural school 
teachers and children. Mary Hall is regional 
elementary supervisor and R. Lee Thomas is 
state supervisor of elementary schools, both 
of the State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


was to be an experiment in teacher train- 
ing, with Dog Creek as the laboratory. 
The group decided it would be wise to 
divide into smaller groups with definite 
responsibilities. The following five com- 
mittees were appointed: grounds, building, 
lunch, records, and instructional program. 
They planned that there would be a shift- 
ing of membership on committees so that 
everyone would have wide experience. Of 
course each committee would work 
closely with all the other committees. 
Dog Creek community is twenty miles 
from Nashville. It is set among low rolling 
hills and small valleys through which Dog 
Creek meanders. (Yes, you can find a creek 
if you push through the brush and willow 
trees looking for it. No doubt there is a 
dog or two, too, to reward a diligent 


searcher.) 


What the Workshoppers Found 


Dog Creek School has two acres of 
grounds which, when the group arrived, 
were covered with briars, bushes, weeds 
waist-high, and plenty of poison ivy. 
There are roads on the north, east, west, 
and through the middle, cutting the 
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grounds into patches. The schoolhouse is 
a square, white frame building, with a 
hipped roof painted red except for the 
section over the porch, which is green. 
No one seems to know who devised such 
a color scheme! The girls’ toilet building 
is located in a clump of bushes a good dis- 
tance from the building. The one for the 
boys has no trees around it, is closer to 
the schoolhouse, and only thirty-five feet 
from the well. 

The group found a broken swing 
fastened between two trees near the build- 
ing. Across the road on the playground 
was another swing, a see-saw, and a rickety 
horizontal bar, all needing repair. 

The interior of the schoolhouse was not 
inviting. As the committee reported it: 
“When we entered the building the musty, 
dusty smell of a closed classroom greeted 
us. Dust covered faded pieces of last year’s 
work. Spider webs and dirt-dauber nests 
hung in the corners. A broken stove was 
in the middle of the room. The chairs 
were arranged in rows facing a low plat- 
form on which stood the teacher’s desk.! 
There were shelves filled with a conglom- 
eration of old books, papers, boxes, and 
cans. The arrangement of furniture and 


1The former teacher had left Dog Creek. The new 
teacher, a young girl just graduated from a teachers 
college, worked with the workshop group. 
This is what workshoppers found 
... weeds waist-high 


lack of materials and records led the work- 
shop group to feel that the instructional 
program had been the traditional textbook 


type.” 


Planning Begins 


Twenty-nine children and eight mothers 
were at the school for the first meeting. 
Both children and mothers were very 
much interested in the idea of planning for 
a better school. The mothers, with a prac- 
tical eye to what improvement means, sug- 
gested that the first thing needed was a 
good house-cleaning, and all set-to im- 
mediately, to dust, scrub, and wash win- 
dows. It was a busy day for everybody. 
To the accompaniment of sweeping and 
scrubbing, there was a lot of talk about 
what needed doing. 

The second day, the group sat down to 
a more systematic but no less enthusiastic 
planning session, with Miss Clifton, the 
teacher, directing the planning period. 
The workshop group helped her and the 
children adopt the theme for their year’s 
program—‘“Better Living in Our Com- 
munity.” They then launched into plans 
for ways and means. Miss Clifton wrote 
the following items on the board as the 
children suggested them: 

Clean the grounds 

Stack the wood 


...a teacher’s platform 
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This is the way they planned 
..on the campus 


Paint the walls 

Fix the window panes 

Get a pencil sharpener 

Fix the well 

Clean the cloakrooms 

Fix a reading center 

Fix a ball diamond 

When a lull came in the children’s sug- 
gestions, members of the workshop group 
asked some questions. How about the 
height of some of the tables and chairs for 
the first- and second-graders? The chil- 
dren decided they were too high and 
should be cut down. This item was added 
to the list. In the discussion of how the 
well should be fixed, the matter of the 
distance of the boys’ toilet from the well 
was mentioned. “Move the boys’ toilet” 
was added to the list. 

Someone asked what the children 
thought about the two colors of paint on 
the roof. One child said he thought it was 
pretty part red and part green. The others 
agreed. Thus one matter which had 
seemed a problem to the adults was easily 
solved! It was not added to the items on 
the list. 

Miss Clifton asked which of the things 
to do on the list might be tackled right 
away. The children all agreed that clean- 
ing the grounds should be a good starting 
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...in the field 


place. So the entire group of children and 


workshoppers went out and sat down un- 
der the big sycamore tree and talked over 
the situation and its possibilities. Six chil- 
dren volunteered to bring chopping hoes. 
Others agreed to. bring grubbing hoes, 
weed knives, and rakes. It was in high 
anticipation of helping to make a better 
school and having a good time at it, that 
the children trooped home. 


Everyone Does a Job 


In the days that followed, workshop- 
pers and children and sometimes parents 
pulled weeds, dug stumps, laid out a ball 
diamond, stacked wood under the house, 
held an ice-cream supper to raise funds for 
the pump and improvements in the class- 
room, completed the underpinning of the 
foundation beneath the kitchen, painted 
the classroom, put up a big bulletin board, 
removed paint from the tables and re- 
painted them in a lovely soft green, sawed 
off legs of tables and chairs for the smaller 
children, made the teacher’s platform into 
a reading center with low bookshelves, 
linoleum rug, and a rocking chair, started 
a science center with a small terrapin in a 
jar and several pots of flowers, planned 
lunch menus, painted lunch trays, started 
a record file, and many, many other things, 
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big and little, each important in its way. 

In planning sessions without the chil- 
dren, the workshoppers and the teacher 
anticipated some matters which the chil- 
dren might later suggest, and added some 
which the youngsters might not have the 
experience to plan for themselves. For 
example, it was decided to ask the County 
Highway Department to close the road 
which divides the playground, and to bring 
to the attention of the school board the 
need for a concrete slab around the well, 
a force pump, a test of the water, and a 
drinking fountain. 

Workshoppers made many plans with 
Miss Clifton, including such matters as her 
personal adjustment to the community, 
how to learn to know the children, how to 
evaluate and improve her teaching skill and 
the experiences of children, what records 
to keep and how to keep them, the lunch 
program, and the instructional program as 


a whole. 


Unpremeditated Education 


A study of sanitation grew from the 
children’s interest in their immediate prob- 
lems. This led to a study of toilet facilities, 
water and water-borne diseases. A grou 
visited the State Department of Health for 
materials giving information about the 
problem and suggestions for ways of 
working. The children might have been 
surprised to know that they were learning 
“English” when they wrote letters of 
thanks for this help; “arithmetic” when 
they laid out the ball diamond, measured 
the size of the playground and distances 
between the house, toilet, and well, and 
determined the cost of the pump, concrete, 
and labor; “spelling,” “vocabulary study,” 
and “science” when they learned to use in 
writing and speaking such words as “con- 
tamination,” “typhoid,” and “diarrhoea”; 
“geography” and “science” when they dis- 
cussed water supplies, and rock formation; 
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They had some fun 
..an ice-cream social paid for a pump 


“history” when someone asked why Dog 
Creek was located in that spot, and they 
began looking into the matter; and “read- 
ing” when they looked in books of various 
types for real answers to real problems. 
This was an entirely new way of learning 
for this group which had been accustomed 
to “saying their lessons” when called on 
in turn. And this experience was a new 
way of learning for many of the work- 
shoppers who in the past had “taken edu- 
cation” by listening to lectures, reading 
assigned chapters, and memorizing some 
material to be given back to the professor 
on an examination paper. 

Both the children and the ‘workshop- 
pers—each on his own level—learned 
much about group processes, about prob- 
lem solving, and about how true, meaning- 
ful learning takes place. 

At the close of the workshop, the group 
gave a report of its activities and made 
recommendations to a meeting of presi- 
dents and deans of teacher-training institu- 
tions, county superintendents, supervisors, 
supervising teachers, and district PTA 
presidents. The recommendations concern- 
ing curricula for teacher education pre- 
sented by the Small School Rural Work- 
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shop speak for the experiences of the perhaps, for a new vision in education, 


group, the value of the experiment, and, This is what they had to say: 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


1. Each institution in Tennessee which trains elementary teachers should, in 

its curriculum for training such teachers, include certain aspects of rural education. 

a. Elements of methods, management, grouping pupils, planning daily pro- 

grams, the playground supervision that are peculiar to one- and two-teacher 

schools should be included in the currently offered courses in methods and 
student teaching. 

b. The course in student teaching at the sophomore level should include one 
or more weeks’ participation in a small rural school. 

c. There should be added a course in rural life which will acquaint prospective 
teachers with rural problems and the community resources and agencies 
available for their solution. ‘ 

2. Each institution should sponsor a small rural school and cooperate with the 
local school personnel and community in setting it up as a demonstration school 
for pre-service and in-service training of teachers, supervisors, and superintendents. 

3. Every professional course—in addition to student teaching—should include 
observation and participation in school activities and the study of individual chil- 
dren in the training school and a typical small rural school. 

4. All the institutions in Tennessee which train teachers should, in the immedi- 
ate future, cooperate with the State Department of Education in planning a pro- 
gram of periodic and frequent meetings to continue the work of the Small 
Elementary School Workshop in improving teacher-training curricula. They 
should consider matters such as the following: 

a. Analysis and determination of the information, skills and techniques, and 

professional activities to be included in curricula for prospective teachers. 


This is the school as the workshoppers left it 
... learning rather than “saying lessons 


in turn 
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b. Setting up curricula which will include results of such analysis. 

c. Lengthening the curricula so as to include more general education which 
will make of the prospective teacher an intelligent citizen and a well-rounded 
teacher of children. 

d. Providing realistic experiences in school and community that will make all 
professional courses practical. 

e. Deciding on the desirable common elements in curricula for elementary and 
secondary teachers, with differentiation kept to a minimum and general 
education made almost identical for first two years of the four-year curricula. 

f. Setting up curricula in broad general fields, as the social studies or the bio- 
logical services, rather than in narrow fields of specialization, as history or 
zoology. 

g. Determining which courses should be specifically required and which may 
be elective in the broad general fields set up. 

h. Planning a program for attracting and recruiting promising candidates into 
Education curricula—possibly under the auspices of Tennessee Education 
Association. 

i. Planning a guidance program for adjusting the student as a person and as 
a prospective teacher in matters such as 
(1) Avoiding undue duplication of high-school courses; 

(2) Teaching him to study; 
(3) Choosing electives so as to further develop aptitudes and fill in gaps; and 
(4) Determining levels at which he prefers to teach. 
5. The period of practice teaching should be lengthened to include a half-day 
of diversified participation and teaching for a period of at least twelve weeks at 
the senior level and should include extensive contact with typical rural schools. 


‘WHAT'S NEW ON MILITRAINING ... 


THE DEPARTMENT of Supervision and Curriculum Development is being repre- 
sented at the Congressional hearings on compulsory military training checiled to 
begin this month in Washington. Militraining has become one of the most hotly debated 
topics to come before the seventy-ninth Congress, with educators and church groups 
leading the opposition. 

Hearings are being conducted by the House Committee on Postwar Military Policy, 
with testimony and discussions based on the universal service bill introduced early this 
year by House Military Chairman Andrew J. May of Kentucky. The question is being 
considered informally by this group, since this committee has no legislative authority. 
Its findings will be brought before the House where follow-up action may be taken by 
the regular House Military or Naval Committees. 

May’s bill provides for one year of military or naval training for all males upon 
reaching the age of 18, or within four years thereafter. Trainees could choose the branch 
of service they preferred. Preparatory or high school graduates could begin training 
after their seventeenth birthday, with parents’ consent. After a year of service, trainees 
would be enrolled as reservists for six years. 
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Why All This Talk About Workshops? 


EDUCATION in America has come to 
mean courses; the more courses, the more 
education. Does a new need arise? Start 
a course. In judging the education of an 
individual we rarely ask what he knows, 
but how many courses has he had. 

To be sure, not all courses are bad. 
They often represent the best way of 
doing the particular task with which a 
group is confronted. When this is true, 
the course technique should by all means 
be used. The course technique is most apt 
to be useful on the college level where 
high specialization has been reached. The 


If there is anything revolutionary about a 
workshop, it is simply that here at last we are 
making use of fundamental principles of learn- 
ing which, even though recognized and well 
known, have often been neglected in learning 
situations. In this article, Earl C. Kelley, pro- 
fessor of secondary education at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich., discusses the work- 
shop philosophy, examining the factors which 
make for learning and the mechanics of work- 
shop operation. Mr. Kelley, with a staff from 
Wayne University and Detroit Public Schools, 
has operated an in-service workshop during 
the school year for the past five years. 


WORKSHOPS ... for personal growth 


From Michigan August Working Conference 


¢ A way of working that gets results 


EARL C. KELLEY 


contention here is only that a technique 
with limited uses and adaptability has be- 
come the pattern for all education. 

The workshop has been invented as a 
device which will permit the development 
of the individual in intellect and_per- 
sonality. It is in a sense a protest against 
the weaknesses of the course as an educa- 
tional technique which emphasizes (a) con- 
tent rather than personal development, 
(b) non-functional content rather than 
functional content, and (c) compartmen- 
talized experiences rather than integrated 
experiences. 

Workshops are designed to aid in the 
application of knowledge rather than in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Courses are 
satisfactory for acquisition if we can pre- 
suppose motive or desire. Knowledge is 
applied in problem situations. In problem 
situations, needed knowledges are seldom 
all found in a single field or “course.” For 
example, a teacher meets a problem in daily 


work requiring understanding of human‘ 


behavior, principles of learning, the nature 
of the social structure, the direction of 


...for professional skills in working with 
children 


From Alamance County Workshop, North Carolina 
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social change, effective methods of teach- 
ing, or diagnosis of pathological conditions. 

The workshop provides a_ setting 
wherein a teacher can consider a problem 
in its entirety, not in unrelated partitions. 
It is the “case” method proved so effective 
in legal and medical training. It is a func- 
tional experience for teachers. It is growth 
in professional competency at its best. 


Well-Known Principles Are Basic 
to the Workshop Approach 


The workshop makes an effort to recog- 
nize and capitalize some simple and well- 
known principles involved in the learning 
process. 


—readiness 


The first of these principles is that of 
readiness. Learning is an experience. For 
any experience to be meaningful one must 
bring to it a background that enables one 
to interpret that experience. Educators 
have begun to question some of our edu- 
cational practices in the light of what we 
have learned about readiness. We have be- 
come aware of the fact that not every child 
is able to learn to read at six years of age. 
We have come to question whether every 
ninth-grader is ready to learn algebra. 
Going one step further, we have begun to 
question whether it is possible to take a 
group of people with widely varying 
readinesses and give them mass educational 
experiences. 


—a felt need 


The second simple learning principle 
which the workshop tries to take into 
account is that one learns in a truly sig- 
nificant manner only when he is pursuing 
his own purposes. Of course, it is possible 
for one to memorize material in response 
to the purposes of another. But there is 
considerable doubt whether it is in any 
way reflected in his conduct after having 
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learned it. If it does not represent a felt 
need, it is forgotten as soon as possible. 
. The workshop technique was invented 
with the belief that people do want to 
learn and that people are curious. The 
4-year-old wants to investigate everything. 
This curiosity can be preserved into adult 
life. In the ordinary school situation some- 
thing seems to happen to the fine curiosity 
of the small child. Perhaps it is that chil- 
dren are subjected to the purposes of 
others, being required to learn things for 
which they have no need, and for which 
they see no use, until they become sus- 
picious of what is likely to be put out for 
them to learn. This suspicion results in a 
lack of curiosity which does not neces- 
sarily have to come about. People can be 
curious; they can be avid for knowledge 
and for information when that knowledge 
and information can be made to fit their 
individual needs. 


—democratic procedures 


In addition to its attempt to meet the 
crude requirements of readiness and pur- 
pose, the workshop strives to meet the 
requirements of the democratic ideal. The 
ordinary course is usually authoritarian in 
its organization and procedure. The con- 
tent and the requirements are laid out by 
the instructor, evaluative techniques are 
employed to find out whether the ordered 
task has been done and the sheep are sep- 
arated from the goats according to these 
tests. It is, of course, not necessary that 
all courses must be authoritarian but ordi- 
narily they are so. 

The democratic or authoritarian way of 
life becomes apparent in the examination 
of one’s attitude toward people. Naming 
a number of these attitudes will point the 
difference. First, we must recognize that 
each person in the group is an individual. 
Second, the individual is important. Third, 
since each individual is important we are 
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forced to believe that each individual is 
able to contribute. This calls for an or- 
ganization where each individual will have 
his opportunity to participate and con- 
tribute. The fourth assumption is that 
every individual in the group wants to 
learn. We have often conducted our classes 
as though we have to force the pupil to 
learn. Of course, if we are trying to teach 
him something for which he is not ready 
and for which he cannot make a place in 
his experiential background or if we are 
trying to teach him something he does not 
want to learn, he may resist our efforts. 
But if we assure ourselves that he will have 
an opportunity to learn that which is im- 
portant to him, then he will want to learn. 


New Ways of Working—the group habit 


The problem, then, which confronts 
one who would invent a workshop is not 
a simple one. He must invent an educa- 
tional experience that will allow for indi- 
vidual differences, permit people to make 
contributions on the level on which they 
are able to make them, learn that which 
they are ready to learn, and pursue their 
own purposes. 

If workshoppers are to work together 
and profit from each other’s experience it 
will be necessary first of all for them to 
get acquainted. This is not just a matter of 
good fellowship or of promotion of the 
party spirit. Human beings are social 
beings and one of the greatest objections 
to the ordinary class is that it prohibits 
social intercourse. 

The organization must then be such 
that it will permit and promote discussion, 
not between the teacher and the student 
alone, but between students. This calls for 
learning how to take part in group discus- 
sions and to engage in group thinking. It 
calls for learning the technique of group 
thinking so that the individual becomes 
interested in the success of the group 
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rather than in what part he could play 
in It. 
—individual problem; 
The workshop has to be set up so that 
each individual will have an opportunity 
to work his own project or problem. Often 
it is possible for several people in the work- 
shop to be interested in the same problem 
and to work together on it. It is rarely 
possible that the entire group can be in- 
terested in the same problem. This problem 
or project should be something closely 
related to the daily work of the work- 
shopper. It should be something that he 
can use after the workshop is over. Isolat- 
ing and identifying his problem often 
causes the student to become really aware 
for the first time of the problems that con- 
front him. 


Plumbing All Resources 


In order for the teachers or staff mem- 
bers in the workshop to be as useful a 
possible it is necessary for them to put 
themselves at the disposal of the member 
of the group as resources. This implies 
meeting with the small groups that are 
trying to learn how to work together, 
engaging in many informal individual con- 
ferences, doing everything in their power 
to remove the barrier that usually separates 
students from teachers. 

The members of the workshop in tum 
must learn to use the staff as a resource in 
much the same sense they use books or 
any other resource that is available to 
them. It takes time and ingenuity to break 
down the teaching heritage of the staff so 
that staff and students can work together 
in an informal human relationship. 


—contributors 


In addition to the staff it is often pos- 
sible to bring in outsiders that have special 
contributions to make. Very often the 
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group as a whole requires the answer to 
some particular problem that someone out- 
side the workshop is best able to make. 
Outside speakers should never be brought 
in simply because they happen to be avail- 
able, but only because they are able to 
answer questions which have arisen in 
the group. The same applies to lectures by 
members of the staff. It may happen that 
some member of the staff is able to answer 
felt needs through a lecture. The time to 
have a lecture is when the group is ready 
for it and needs it. The length of the lec- 
ture should be the length of time it takes 
the individual making the lecture to make 
his contribution. Under the informal setup 
of the workshop it is never necessary for 
a lecturer to pad his materials. There is 
always something to do if time is left over. 


—books 


Books, like fellow students and staff, 
must be regarded as resources to be called 
upon when they are serviceable. Much is 
to be learned from books if the right books 
are read at the right time. The wrong book 
in the hands of an individual is as futile as 
any other inappropriate tool. There must, 
of course, be no required reading. Since 
no two individuals are in the same state 
of readiness and no two individuals have 
the same purposes or needs it is rarely 
sensible to require a whole group of people 
to read the same book. There is only one 
good reason for ever reading a book; that 
isto find out what is in the book. Students 
who approach books with this point of 
view get entirely new experiences from 
teading. 

—community 

In the solution of almost any problem 
there are resources in the community 
which the student should use. He should 


visit projects in the community that are 
apropos his problem. He should come to 
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know his community and particularly the 
aspects of it that apply to what he is try- 
ing to do. Insofar as it is possible he should 
see children in action to the extent that 
that applies to the particular thing that he 
is trying to solve. All of the resources of 
the community become educative when 
viewed as resources and when the organi- 
zation of the class makes it possible for 
them to be used. 
iting 
What writing should a workshopper do? 
Should he write a term paper? The rather 
obvious answer to this question is that he 
should do such writing as serves his pur- 
pose in the solution of what he is trying 
to do. If he is working on a project on 
which he needs a record, then he should 
write. If he can do some writing that will 
be of use to him after he has left the work- 
shop and if this writing will serve the pur- 
pose of helping him to retain the values 
that he had at that time, then he should 
by all means do the writing. He should 
never write primarily for the teacher or 
the staff. Of course, if he writes something 
that is of value to himself it is possible 
that this also may be valuable to some 
other member of the workshop or the 
staff. Because he will want to make his 
contribution to the welfare of his group 
he will submit copies of what he has writ- 
ten to the workshop so that such use may 
be made of them as is possible. This should 
not be done, however, as proof of work 
done. In the spirit of mutual confidence 
it should be unnecessary for the student 
to prove that he has done a piece of work. 


What Are the Gains 


What are some of the outcomes that 
may be expected from engaging in this 
type of education? 

First, the student should have a great 
deal more energy to devote to the project 
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of learning. This saving will come from 
the fact that he is not using up energy try- 
ing to get what the instructor wants him 
to remember on examination day. He will 
not be subject to the tensions that the 
ordinary classroom situation entails. An- 
other source of saved energy will be that 
which comes from sharing responsibility 
with other members of the group. When 
one tries to bear his burdens alone they 
always wear in the same place and finally 
consume a great deal of his strength and 
energy. When he becomes a member of a 
cooperating group he assumes some of the 
burdens of others and others assume some 
of his burdens so that they wear in dif- 
ferent places. 

If there has been a saving in energy, it 
is only fair to assume that the student will 
be able to accomplish more. We can expect 
therefore that the sum total of learning 
will be greater than in the ordinary mass 
education situation. 

The student will be surprised to discover 
that learning is no longer disagreeable. A 
common reason why learning is unneces- 
sarily disagreeable is that people are re- 
quired to learn things which they are not 
interested in. When one can approach a 
learning situation without fear of punitive 
evaluation and in response to his own pur- 


poses, learning and going to school become 
a pleasure. 

The student in the workshop will have 
an opportunity to develop socially—to 
grow in the direction of becoming a more 
social being. 

He will become a contributor rather 
than an absorber of pre-determined knowl- 
edge. The experience of becoming a con- 
tributor brings with it the responsibility 
for group success and solidarity. A new 
sense of personal dignity and importance 
comes from the knowledge that one has 
the ability to contribute and these con- 
tributions are received as valuable by one’s 
fellow-men. 

Since the student in the workshop has 
been working on his own problems and 
has been selecting material and writing 
material bearing on those problems, he will 
come out with material that he can use in 
his work. 

The workshop then becomes the de- 
veloper of the personality of the individual 
engaged in it. It teaches him how to work 
with others, how to identify his problems, 
how to attack them, how to find help on 
them, how to attain the capacity for con- 
tributing to and absorbing from a group 
as well as giving him actual material to use 
after he has left the group. 


Note to Purists 


When several hundred readers of Evucationat LeapersuiP indicated the topics 


they wanted discussed during 1944-45, “workshops” was high on the list. As we 
analyzed these responses, it seemed to us that what was wanted was suggestions for “ 
ways in which groups of teachers could work together to solve common prob- 
lems. This is what we have tried to provide. 


The purists in educational terminology who have spent long hours carefully tin 
defining just what a workshop is and just what isn’t a workshop may look askance _ 
at our use of the term in some instances. They may claim we are including situa- P 
tions which should be called “conferences” or “work sessions,” “study groups” to 
or something else. We shall not attempt to defend our use of “workshop” in the wa 
light of formal definitions. All we hope is that these descriptions of groups work- mo 
ing together to solve common problems, and growing personally and profession- of 
ally in the process, may be a challenge to teachers and to those responsible for - 


pre- and in-service teacher education.—R.C. 
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@ The success of Atlanta workshops is a case in point 


Teachers Can Plan Workshops 


TO A CERTAIN EXTENT the philoso- 
phy of democratic leadership in school 
administration rests upon the premise that 
teachers are vitally concerned with their 
own improvement and that this concern 
will lead them to assume responsibility for 
their own professional growth. A corol- 
lary premise is that the concern of teachers 
is so vital and immediate that they will be 
willing to make a voluntary investment of 
time and energy in bringing about better 
schools. 

Two recent workshops which were 
projected and executed by the Atlanta 
Teachers Association, a local unit of the 
American Federation of Teachers, served 
to test these premises. The workshops 
were the brain children of the Committee 
on’ Professional Growth of the Atlanta 
Teachers Association. From beginning to 
end the enterprises were planned, pro- 
moted, and conducted by the teachers of 
the city through their own organization. 
The city school administration was highly 
sympathetic and willingly cooperative, but 
extreme care was taken to avoid even the 
semblance of administrative or supervisory 
promotion. 


“Our Time and Our Plans” 


Time? The teachers used their own 
time. The first workshop, held in the 
spring of 1944, ran for four days from 3:45 
to 6:30 each afternoon, and all planning 
was done in out-of-school time. The pro- 
moters were amazedly delighted when 325 
of the 991 white teachers in Atlanta at- 
tended the workshop sessions, freely in- 
vesting their own afternoons. The second 
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workshop, held in October 1944, required 
even more time. The Board of Education 
agreed that schools could be dismissed one 
hour early on the four afternoons, but the 
teachers continued to invest their own 
time also. The opening afternoon of the 
second workshop found 800 teachers in 
attendance, and they kept right on com- 
ing. 
: Planning? The teachers did that, too. 
Mostly through a small steering commit- 
tee the first time, but the second time 
more than one hundred individuals par- 
ticipated in the pre-planning activities 
which extended over a three-month period. 
In addition, practically every teacher in 
the system participated in deciding what 
would be done, and who would help do it. 
Staff? The teachers found that coopera- 
tion engenders cooperation. They called 
upon Emory University for professional 
assistance the first year and got it with an 
enthusiasm which equalled their own. 
Emory’s coordinator for teacher education 
was furnished to direct the workshop, and, 
in addition, outstanding staff members 
from other universities were brought in. 
Judging by the reports of the participants, 


_ the staff left nothing to be desired. 


The second year, cooperation really got 


A workshop of, for, and by teachers? Yes, but 
—and there the idea too often stalls. However, 
in Atlanta, teachers with a will have found 
a way and two very workable workshops are 
the result. They are described here by L. D. 
Haskew, coordinator for teacher education 
at Emory University in Georgia, and Gerald 
Y. Smith, president of the Atlanta Teachers 
Association. 
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going. Thirty staff people from outside 
the school system were secured, and an 
additional twenty came from the ranks of 
the Atlanta teachers themselves. Not only 
higher institutions, but also governmental 
agencies, voluntary associations, and pri- 
vate corporations furnished outstanding 
specialists to compose a staff which proved 
to be unusually competent. 

Details? The teachers managed them 
with an efficiency which left little to be 
desired. Publicity releases, room schedules 
and equipment, daily programs, refresh- 
ments, and all the other odds and ends 
were taken in charge by committees and 
the jobs were done, on time and in good 
humor. 

Activities? The planning committee 
scheduled activities which seemed to meet 
the needs of teachers for creative oppor- 
tunities, for relaxation, and for personal 
enrichment. Arts and crafts, playground 
games, choral speaking, creative rhythms, 
woodshop work, book reviews, folk games, 
and several other opportunities were pro- 
vided under competent leadership. The di- 
rector was unusually well pleased with the 
atmosphere of busy freedom which pre- 
vailed at all times, and the participants 
seemed equally enthusiastic in their evalua- 
tions. 


We Campaign for Greater Unity 
and Better Health 


The serious side? The theme of each 
workshop was agreed upon by the steer- 
ing committee. The first year, attention 
was given to laying a foundation for 
greater unity between the levels of the 
Atlanta school system. The second work- 
shop dealt with health education, and the 
way it dealt with it deserves attention. 

The planning committees for the second 
workshop projected it as the opening gun 
in a long-term campaign to improve health 
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education throughout the school system. 
They hoped for outcomes which would 
be permanent, but the results even ex- 
ceeded their hopes. For three afternoons, 
discussion groups examined various aspects 
of the Atlanta health program, and on the 
fourth afternoon recommendations were 
projected for the next steps. These rec- 
ommendations established a steering com- 
mittee to preserve and promote the values 
of the workshop and asked the committee 
to work in cooperation with the school 
administration to (1) set up twelve study 
committees to work throughout the year, 
with consultant help, and make reports 
which could be the basis for next year’s 
workshop; (2) request individual schools 
and individual teachers to develop experi- 
mental programs, and provide them with 
expert consultation; (3) arrange with 
higher institutions certain specified re- 
source courses in the field of health educa- 
tion, and (4) provide for the continuation 
of certain workshop activities at periodic 
intervals throughout the year. 

Space does not permit an attempt to 
evaluate fully these workshop experiences. 
It does seem clear, however, that they have 
been of great value and, perhaps more im- 
portant, that they exemplify the demo- 
cratic philosophy at work. In summary, 
the following implications seem to warrant 
especial attention: 

1. Teachers can plan, and will plan, to 
meet their own problems. 

2. The success of planning engenders 
more planning by more people. ‘ 

3. Cooperation begets cooperation. 

4. Resources are available to teachers, 
particularly from higher institutions which 
have caught the vision of service rather 
than credit. 

5. Most teachers want to do and will do 
when attention is focused upon them 
rather than upon the few who won’t do. 
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Mountain-Top Workshop 


@ Informal living, scenic beauty, and many ideas 


combine into an unforgettable experience 


WHAT MAKES a workshop? People, 
environment, ideas, a state of mind, a 
point of view? All of these factors con- 
tributed—each in turn and each in vary- 
ing degrees. 

When I think back over the experiences 
we had at Estes Park, it is the people and 
environment that come most poignantly 
to mind. Was it the two weeks of informal 
living together in a beautiful spot that 
makes clear, on second thought, the many 
ideas that were expressed? Was it the 
uniqueness of a way of working that con- 
tributed a state of mind and a point of 
view that seem to have become innate? 
One cannot be sure just which contributed 
what, but of this I am sure: whenever a 
choice of ways of working is presented, 
I will speak up quickly in favor of just 
such a workshop removed from common, 
everyday environments where the phones 
ring, routines are followed, and hats and 
gloves are worn to lunch. 

How did we work? Of course there 
was planning but as I remember, it never 
interfered with doing. We might do any- 


There are woodland paths and the whiff of 
mountain pines between the lines of this 
description of a workshop in Estes Park, 
Colorado. The remoteness from telephones 
and hat-and-glove luncheons left everyone’s 
mind free for weightier matters, Ideas flowed 
readily—there were dissensions, yes—but 
when differences were aired in an atmosphere 
of cooperative thinking, they lost their omi- 
nous portent. Frances Mayfarth, editor of 
Childhood Education, tells us of the working 
of this workshop, sponsored by a national or- 
ganization and drawing a diverse group of 
people from many educational positions and 
from coast to coast. 
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thing we liked. The University of Denver, 
co-sponsor with the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, made 
no demands for exams, class sessions, out- 
side reading or term papers. Credits could 
be earned and the individuals desiring 
them could decide the form in which evi- 
dence of learning should be made. 

Five members of the group assumed the 
first responsibility for planning. They 
talked together on the purposes of the 
workshop and decided a tentative plan of 
procedure. There was no mention of con- 
tent. When the whole group assembled 
before the fireplace at our first meeting, 
the tentative procedure and the purposes 
were presented for discussion by all of 
the workshoppers. 

There was some dissension. “We came 
here to have you tell us what you know, 
to inform us about the trends in education, 
to give us your advice on what to do. We 
have problems to solve while we are here. 
That is why we came.” 

“Shall we try this way of working as 
an experiment? We can change it as we 
go along. Yes, we can plan a panel dis- 
cussion on the schools in wartime for Fri- 
day, if you wish. Yes, individual con- 
ferences will be scheduled for everyone 
who wishes them. Yes, there will be many 
resource people coming to visit us and 
everyone may talk with anyone. Yes, 
there is a library of two hundred books 
in which you may read or not, as you 
wish.” 

And so we began, first with cross- 
sectional groups where a county superin- 
tendent, a principal, a teacher of English, 
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a teacher of first grade and an elementary 
supervisor might discover and discuss 
mutual problems. Then there were interest 
groups where those in subject matter fields 
might exchange ideas, develop a course of 
study, outline a unit of work, collect ma- 
terials for future research, or evaluate past 
activities. Child development attracted a 
group of ten one day, thirteen at another 
time, and five for a trip to observe the 
Park play group for young children. 

Individual conferences might be found 
in session on the front porch, before the 
fireplace, even on horseback high on a 
mountain pass. The resource people came 
and went—fifteen of them—not wholly 
successful with the group because of their 
limited stay and lack of orientation in our 
way of working. 

At the end of the first week we evalu- 
ated what we had done. We made some 
changes in grouping. One resource person 
was drafted for daily discussion with one 
group. Another resource person worked 
intensively for two days with one member 
who had a tough curriculum problem to 
solve. The panel discussion seemed to 
satisfy the demand “to be told what:and 
how.” 

The second week saw changes in group 
leadership as the more aggressive skeptics 
took on more responsibility for develop- 
ing group thinking. Some who had been 
quietly passive “opened up” with their own 


Have You Ordered Your Copy? 


ideas and contributed intelligently to 
group and individual discussions. We 
agreed to continue the group discussions 
of new problems our first week’s experi- 
ment had revealed, with voluntary shifts 
in personnel and changes in attack. A 
round table in the middle of the second 
week and a general group meeting for 
final evaluation completed the cycle of 
grouping which at all times remained 
flexible and informal. 

Fun and frolic had their place: hikes 
with the park naturalist, films to see and 
games to play, spontaneous dramatics, 
handcrafts in the shop, a bonfire supper 
and sing, trips to the village, eating out 
and aimless walks across the mesa and 
along adjacent streams. Everyone enjoyed 
sitting on the porch—some rocked and 
some didn’t. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
seldom found the same people at the same 
tables. Everyone circulated widely, talked 
freely, and lived comfortably. There was 
a spirit of inquiry concerning the ideas of 
others. There were arguments and dif- 
ferences of opinion. There may have been 
social and intellectual upper-uppers and 
lower-lowers but not obviously or of- 
fensively so. Everyone gave something and 
each took much away. 

“Let’s do it again, and soon,” was the 
auld lang syne of departure. 

The purpose: cooperative planning and 
problem solving. For me, it worked. 


Films Interpreting Children and Youth is the title of the new mimeographed 
bulletin issued by the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Association of Supervisors of Student Teaching, and Association for 
Childhood Education. Members of the committee who prepared this listing of 


films and recordings are Margaret Hampel, chairman, 


gar Dale, and Aileen 


Robinson, Order from DSCD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Price: 15 cents, 
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A School System Builds Its Own Workshop 


@ A summer fare for the growth of teachers 


VERNON E. ANDERSON AND WATT A. LONG 


WHEN an extension division of a state 
system of higher education and a public 
school system put their heads together to 
provide a summer fare for the growth of 
teaching skills, something is bound to hap- 
pen. It did in Portland. Here in a city of 
some 450,000 people is located—for- 
tunately for the schools—an Extension 
Center of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. It has been found pos- 
sible through cooperation between the 
Portland Public Schools and this center to 
provide workshop facilities in the actual 
situations in which the teachers work. 


Cooperation Furthers an Idea 


Once the idea had been mulled over, 
it was relatively easy to perfect the or- 
ganization. All the ingredients were there. 
The school district had the buildings and 
necessary equipment. A teaching staff was 
secured by the Extension Center from the 
Oregon College of Education and the Ore- 
gon State College. The Portland teachers 
furnished the working group devoted to 
an important summer job—improving 
their skills in educating children. For the 
six weeks’ work, the Extension Center 


We don’t always have to move out of familiar 
surroundings to learn by the workshop method. 
Through a cooperative plan shared in by the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
and the Portland Public Schools, teachers of 
Portland are attending summer workshops in 
the school environment in which they work, 
learning to solve their problems by on-the- 
spot analysis. The way Portland has developed 
its own workshop program is, described here 
by Watt A. Long, assistant superintendent of 
schools, and Vernon E. Anderson, director of 
curriculum, both of Portland Public Schools. 
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granted five quarter hours of under- 
graduate credit, the character and nature 
of the work being determined by needs of 
the schools and by mutual agreement of 
the cooperating agencies. A fee of $17.50 
for the five hours has been found sufficient 
to finance the venture. 

Three distinct workshop groups were 
organized, one at the first-grade level, one 
at the sixth-grade level, and one for junior 
high school home economics teachers. 


Demonstrations Show 
How It Is Done 


The planners saw another possibility for 
making the workshop practical for teach- 
ers. Portland children participated in 
demonstration classes. Such a group has 
been organized for the three workshop 
sections mentioned: first-grade children, 
sixth-grade children, and 8B girls. The 
demonstration classes became an integral 
part of the workshop in which the tech- 
niques discussed in the workshop groups 
were observed in actual practice. 

The workshop time was divided in such 
a way that the discussions could be built 
around the demonstration groups. Three 
hours in the morning were set aside for 
each section, when all teachers in that 
section worked as a group. During the 
first hour, they met with the instructor 
for a general discussion of techniques to 
be observed; the second hour, they ob- 
served the class; and the third hour, they 
gathered together again for further dis- 
cussion of what they had seen and to work 
on teaching materials to use in their own 
classes the coming year. 

The workshop groups were divided into 
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small committees in order to provide op- 
portunities for people with similar interests 
to work together in producing materials 
for their own use. Out of these commit- 
tees’ study came subject-matter units 
which were used later by each teacher in 
her classroom. 


A Home-Town Product 


This is the way in which the demon- 
stration classes were used. The children 
worked under average classroom condi- 
tions in one of the Portland elementary- 
school buildings. The conventional furni- 
ture found in the majority of the 
classrooms of the city’s elementary schools 
was used. The basic instructional materials 
were the same as those available in the 
regular classes during the school year. No 
attempt was made to set up a classroom 
which could not be duplicated by any 
teacher attending the workshop. The c’:. 
plays on the walls, the classroom reading 
materials, and the furniture were re- 
arranged from time to time in accord 
with the wishes and suggestions of the 
children attending the class. In fact, the 
whole demonstration was pointed toward 
illustrating how the teacher could improve 
her use of materials, her knowledge of 
children, her techniques of teaching, and 
her room environment under the condi- 
tions in which she actually worked. 

The work of the class carried on in the 
demonstration classes was planned within 
the scope and sequence of the curriculum 
of the Portland Public Schools. Here was 
a further opportunity for showing how a 
course of study should be adapted to the 
needs of the children. 

The classroom demonstrations raised 
questions regarding good classroom prac- 
tices. To these the instructor devoted some 
time during the third hour. This procedure 
was especially helpful to teachers who 
were observing for the first time new 
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classroom techniques. Moreover, it tended 
to focus attention on the whole picture 
of what was going on in the classroom, 
rather than on smaller segments. The plan 
of work in the class, as developed with the 
children, gradually unfolded before the 
workshop group through pre-demonstra- 
tion discussion, observation, and further 
clarification of questions. 


Taking a Look at Ourselves 


One of the problems that became evi- 
dent as the workshop progressed was the 
need for more time for the post- 
demonstration discussion. The third hour 
was used both for this purpose and as a 
work period. Time was available for 
smaller working groups in the afternoon, 
which might have been used more effec- 
tively. Four or five hours rather than three 
could advantageously have been scheduled 
for the workshop. In the case of first- and 
sixth-grade classes, the instructor or di- 
rector of the workshop did not teach the 
demonstration class, as was done in the 
home economics group. There was a con- 
siderable advantage in having the same 
person take charge of both the workshop 
discussion group and the demonstration 
class. 

As in any real workshop teaching ma- 
terials were produced by the participants. 
The development of these materials was 
not begun, however, until the majority of 
the group had become acquainted with 
some of the basic principles of the “how” 
in their development. One of the most 
difficult tasks for the committees who were 


undertaking the production of subject- - 


matter units was making the statements of 
general and specific objectives. For those 
who were used to thinking in terms of 
subject-matter units only, it was particu- 
larly troublesome to state goals of behavior 
as specific attitudes, appreciations, skills, 
and understandings. The construction of 
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instruments for evaluation caused some of 
the teachers considerable trouble. Most of 


them were fairly proficient in construct- 


ing objective instruments but were hard 
put to develop the more subjective means 
of measurement. 


We See Results 


The above described workshops have 
been in operation for the past two sum- 
mers. In these two years, approximately 
two hundred and fifty Portland teachers 
have participated. The principals, super- 
visors, and directors who have had an 
opportunity to observe the work of the 
two hundred and fifty teachers following 
their workshop experience report definite 


The August Working Conference 


BIRDS SING in the birches. The sun 
weaves patterns through the leaves. Clean 
breezes from nearby Higgins Lake refresh 
the pedagogical soul; and in every nook 
and corner of the Michigan Conservation 
Training School grounds, men and women 
are hard at work on the problems of the 
impending school year. For this is the 
fourth week of August, and the clan has 
returned to the annual Working Con- 
ference. 


Hard work and hard play, few speeches and 
much discussion are tip-offs to the success 
of the Higgins Lake workshop in Michigan. 
The August conferences spring from the ex- 
pressed need of school people for help in solv- 
ing their problems. The purpose of these 
annual gatherings and the way they are con- 
ducted are described by Roland C. Faunce, 
chief of the Division of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education in the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction. 
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improvement in classroom instruction. 
The results are in some cases more indirect 
in that the techniques learned by the 
teachers who attended the workshops have 
been discussed at building professional 
meetings and have been observed by other 
teachers in the building. 

The summer workshops are imple- 
mented by an in-service training program 
carried on through the winter months. In 
this plan, under the direction of the assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of curricu- 
lum and instruction, the superintendent, 
directors, and supervisors actively partici- 
pate at least one day a week in meeting 
groups of teachers. But that’s another 


story. 


@ Michigan likes the workshop method! 


ROLAND C. FAUNCE 


Learning group processes 


A one-week summer workshop on gen- 
eral curriculum problems has been held 
annually in Michigan for five years. 
These working sessions, attended by ad- 
ministrators, teachers, college representa- 
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tives, and state consultants, have been con- 
ducted in recent years at the beautiful 
Conservation Training School on Higgins 
Lake. The 1943 and 1944 conferences were 
jointly sponsored by the Michigan Sec- 
ondary School Association and_ the 
Michigan Secondary Study. The Directing 
Committee of the Study has voted funds 
each year to help support these con- 
ferences. 

The August conferences grew out of the 
need which teachers felt to derive help 
from others who had similar problems. 
This consciousness of need for help de- 
veloped from the projects under way in 
the schools of the Secondary Study. The 
purpose of the conferences may be sum- 
marized as follows: to provide a maximum 
opportunity for school people to work on 
their problems and to bring about the most 
direct communication possible with those 
who can help them. 

What kind of a conference stems from 
such a purpose? The following six points, 
listed in the 1944 conference handbook, 
seem to sum up some of the characteristics 
of our August conference: 

1. It is so planned as to provide an op- 
portunity for participants to work on real 
problems which grow out of their own 
school planning.—It is a working con- 
ference. 

2. It provides a maximum opportunity 
for personal growth through interchange 
of ideas with others.—It is an informal 
conference. 

3. It provides a rounded experience 
which samples, insofar as possible, all 
worthwhile areas of living.—It is an ac- 
tivity conference. 

4. It provides for continuous, coopera- 
tive evaluation by all participants and 
constant adaptation to changing needs.— 
It is a flexible conference. 

5. It provides an opportunity for par- 
ticipants to live, work, and play with per- 
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sons of different ethnic, religious, social, 
and economic backgrounds.—It is an inter- 
cultural conference. 

6. It tends to make resource persons of 
all participants, regardless of position or 
title.—It is a democratic conference. 


A Minimum of Speech-Making 
and a Maximum of Learning 


The 1944 August Conference may serve 
as a sample of personnel and procedures for 
all five so far held. The conference plan- 
ning was in the hands of a committee ap- 
pointed by the president of the Michigan 
Secondary School Association. This pre- 
planning committee, consisting of repre- 
sentative teachers, administrators, and the 
staff of the Secondary Study, explored 
conference resources, sent out the general 
announcements, invited certain resource 
persons, and arranged for assembling ap- 
propriate materials. They did not arrange 
a set program or invite speakers. Nor did 
they commit the conference to any par- 
ticular contribution from resource people. 

The conference invitation went out dur- 
ing May to every secondary school in the 
state. Schools were urged to send two or 
more teachers together to work as a team 
on local curriculum problems. From the 
response to this invitation a directory was 
compiled and a list of tentative problems 
prepared for the use of the planning com- 
mittee. A total of 110 persons attended the 
conference this year: 54 teachers, 31 prin- 
cipals and superintendents, 9 college rep- 
resentatives, 16 representatives of state and 
federal agencies. 

On Sunday evening, August 20, the 
Working Conference opened with a brief 
statement of the purpose of the conference 
and of the techniques for beginning our 
attack upon problems of participants. 
(These techniques were also set forth in 
the conference directory.) The entire 
group then numbered off by sevens into 
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small random groups to do two things: 

1. To list the problems which partici- 
pants wished to have considered during 
the week. 

2. To suggest procedures which partici- 
pants wished to see employed during the 
week. 

The chairmen of the small groups then 
met as a central planning committee to 
pool the problem lists, classify them, and 
draft a schedule for the following day and 
a tentative plan for the week. Meanwhile, 
the rest of the conferees met for an in- 
formal session of song and folk dance, fol- 
lowed by a big campfire on the beach. 

The following morning a report from 
the planning committee opened the first 
general session. After discussion the sched- 
ule was adopted and the following pro- 
gram got under way: 


9:00- 9:30—General session for reports. 
9:30-11:30—Small discussion groups: 
(Unified Studies, Postwar 
Curriculum Changes, Demo- 
cratic Experiences, Pre- 
School Conferences, Teacher 
Morale-Problems, Core 
(experienced teachers), Core 
(inexperienced teachers), 
Evaluation — Standards— 
Reports, Work Experience, 
School-Community Prob - 
lems, and Adult Education. 


11: 30-12:00—Individual conferences. 
12:00- 1:00—Luncheon. 

1:30- 3:30—Discussion groups: (Health 
Program, Intercultural Prob- 
lems, Returning Service Men, 
Guidance, and Youth Prob- 
lems. 


3:30- 6:00—Nature hike through woods, 
swimming, conferences, com- 
mittee meetings. 
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6:00-7:00—Dinner. 

7:15- 8:00—Movies. 
. 8:00-10:00—General session. 
10:00-11:15—Dancing, singing, campfire. - 


This program continued through the 
week with some modifications from day 
to day. 

There was a minimum of speech-making 
throughout the week and a maximum of 
informal discussions. The schedule was 
built each day on a basis of evolving prob- 
lems and interests. The initial planning 
committee already referred to yielded 
Monday morning to a new group com- 
posed of representatives of the various 
discussion groups. Besides the central 
planning committees there was a finance 
committee to settle the ratio of reimburse- 
ment and a fun committee to plan recrea- 
tional activities. 


“Not a Stuffed Shirt on the Grounds” 


The conference played as hard as it 
worked. Three evenings were used for 
group folk dancing and stunts. Four big 
campfires on the beach, with coffee or 
watermelons, attracted nearly all the par- 
ticipants. They sang at general sessions, at 
meals, at the campfires and dances, and 
most of the time in between these events. 
It was, all agreed, the “singingest” group 
ever assembled in one place. On Friday 
night all the fun and mischief culminated 
in a big stunt night characterized by 
laughter, heavy drama, song, and terpsi- 
chore. All this had a profound influence 
on the nature of the conference. Educators 
of every level and kind learned to know 
each other as persons. Degrees were laid 
aside and, as one participant said: “There 
was not a stuffed shirt on the grounds.” 

A strong emphasis on the arts and crafts 
was evident throughout the week. Ma- 
terials were assembled in the lobby of the 
Lodge and many participants wove bas- 
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kets, belts, or mats, painted, modeled, 
whittled, or sketched between and during 
discussion groups. A mural depicting the 
week’s activities was painted entirely by 
persons who had never used a brush be- 
fore. The implications of these creative 
activities for the classroom were not lost 
upon participants as they discussed school 
problems during the week. 

Recent visual and auditory aids were 
assembled in considerable quantities. In- 
terested participants previewed and audited 
films and transcriptions throughout the 
week and held discussions on the tech- 
niques of using these aids in the classroom. 

The Training School itself represents a 
rich resource in conservation education. 
Led by the camp director, the group 
visited beaver dams, deer feeding grounds, 
a hatchery, and many other points of simi- 
lar interest. Two nature hikes through the 
woods were made and a fine collection of 
slides on Michigan wild life was projected. 
The beautiful pictures and woodcraft 
articles with which the buildings them- 
selves are furnished made a rich contribu- 
tion to the conservation-mindedness of the 
group. Many participants planned con- 
servation units during the week and ar- 
ranged for consultant help on conservation 
during the coming year. 


Why It Worked 


Evaluation of the conference was con- 
tinuous throughout the week. A more 
intensive session on evaluation was held 
Friday morning in which the conference 
divided again into random groups by 
numbering and held a sixty-minute dis- 
cussion of the techniques used during the 
week. These group discussions were then 
reported to an evaluation committee, 
which summarized the reports at our last 
general session on Saturday. 

In general, the evaluation was strongly 
favorable. Some of the best features of the 
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conference, as rated by participants, were 
(1) the fact that resource people were 
present all week, (2) the flexibility of the 
schedule, (3) the efficiency of the initial 
planning session Sunday evening, (4) the 
recreation program, and (5) the demo- 
cratic spirit which prevailed. 

Several suggestions were made for the 
guidance of those planning the 1945 con- 
ference. Of these, two were made by a 
considerable number of participants: 
(1) that each day’s schedule be posted 
more clearly, (2) that the “appointment 
bureau” for reaching resource people be 
more directly accessible. 

One rather specific cue to the success 
of the conference was the number of re- 
quests which came from participants for 
copies of group reports developed during 
the week. One of these reports, called “A 
Philosophy of Democratic Living,” was 
produced by the intercultural education 
group. Another report, submitted to the 
conference by the guidance group,. pro- 
posed a plan for admission to college 
without reference to subject sequences. 
Still another outcome was a series of pro- 
posals from the youth guidance committee 
for helping communities and schools to 
develop better recreation programs. 

There is considerable evidence that the 
procedures and philosophy of the Higgins 
Conference have been carried over into 
other working sessions of teachers in 
Michigan. This has been especially evident 
in the local pre-school and _post-school 
workshops, in institutes, and in school cur- 
riculum committees. There is ground for 
the belief that the work of the conference 
has affected classroom and administrative 
procedures. Teachers report that the year’s 
work gets off to a better start because of 
the analysis of problems in the conference. 
The college and state agency representa- 
tives testify also to the value of the con- 
ference in orienting them to the prob- 
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lems of teachers in service. One follow-up 
of the workshop was a two-day consult- 
ants’ conference three weeks later, which 
explored informally the problems of con- 
sultant service. Finally, workshop findings 
have been incorporated in programs of the 
Michigan Secondary Study and the Michi- 
gan Secondary School Association. 


Workshops for Rural Teachers 


AN EXPERIMENTAL teacher-education 
program was initiated in 1942 by the 
Board of Education of Alamance County, 
North Carolina. The General Education 
Board, the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the University 
of North Carolina, Elon College, a local 
liberal arts college with a teacher-educa- 
tion department, and state and county 
health, agriculture, and home demonstra- 
tion agencies are cooperating with the 
Board of Education in conducting the ex- 
periment.* 

The program includes in the pre-service 
education of teachers a period of cadet 
teaching, usually consisting of a full 
quarter of the college year, so planned 
that the cadet teacher receives full college 
credit for the quarter. The cadet lives in 
the school community in which she works, 
she teaches under competent supervision, 
she studies community problems with 
proper consultative guidance, and she 
otherwise learns to adapt herself to school 
and community life and work. 


1A companion program similar in all essential re- 
spects is being carried on with Negro teachers in the 
county. The Southern Education Foundation, the North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, and 
the North Carolina College for Negroes, together with 
other state and county agencies are cooperating. 
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The Association and the Study are 
planning to hold another conference in 
1945. On the basis of past experience it 
seems clear that teachers and principals 
will promptly reserve places and again 
assemble for an informal, cooperative at- 
tack on local school problems. Michigan 
likes the workshop method! 


@ County workshops for better community living 


M. E. YOUNT 


For teachers who are already in service 
the program involves individual and group 
study of community needs and resources, 
the development of plans which the school 
may employ to improve the quality of 
community life, the selection and use of 
teaching materials with particular refer- 
ence to the materials and activities sup- 
plied by the school environment, and a 
consideration of good classroom teaching 
programs. 

The general aim is to develop the con- 
cept that conditions affecting the health, 
the economic status, and the religious, 
social, cultural, and aesthetic aspects of 
community life must become the concern 
of the school; to emphasize the idea that 
one of the basic purposes of the rural 
school is to assist the people of the com- 
munity to make use of the school and its 
facilities for the improvement of their 
general living conditions. It is expected 
that a closer relationship will develop be- 
tween the school and other social and 
civic agencies, and that ways will be dis- 
covered for using community resources 
for improved instructional practices and 
for making the school an effective instru- 
ment for more profitable community 
living. 
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A significant phase of the in-service, 
teacher-education program is the summer 
study plan by selected teachers, or teacher 
groups. In addition to scholarship aid 
available for teachers chosen to make 
specific studies and for teachers to attend 
workshops on college campuses, local 
summer workshop programs planned by 
the county school supervisory staff were 
operated in 1943 and again in 1944. The 
University of North Carolina cooperated 
with the county school authorities in 
carrying on these programs. Teachers 
were registered in the graduate division 
of the University. They earned credit for 
nine quarter hours of work on the grad- 
uate level for the six weeks’ program. 


Learning in a Laboratory Situation 

A children’s school in which teachers 
gave primary consideration to good class- 
room teaching as it was observable from 
day to day was operated as an integral 
part of the workshop program. The school 
was in session two and one-half hours 
daily throughout the workshop period. 
Sixty children, representing the first five 
years of the elementary school, were 
taught in three groups. One group was 
made up of twenty children who had 
never been to school, another group con- 
sisted of twenty children who were 
second- and third-year pupils, while the 
third group of twenty children were 
selected from fourth- and fifth-year 
pupils. These selections were made so 
that each group would include children 
of varying levels of ability approximating 
as far as possible the normal classroom 
situation. 

In general, all workshop participants 
observed daily in one of the three class- 
rooms for the entire six weeks’ period. A 
conference period, conducted by the 
demonstration teacher and participated in 
by the observing teachers, was a daily 
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A county in North Carolina is using the work- 
shop way of learning in an experimental pro- 
gram aimed at improving community living. 
Both in- and pre-service teachers are partici- 
pating in workshops where special emphasis 
is being placed on the responsibilities of the 
school in community life. M. E. Yount, su- 
perintendent of schools in Alamance County, 
tells us about the program. 


feature of the program of the school. The 
conference centered around the work of 
the teaching period. 

On the first day of the children’s school 
all workshop participants, under the 
guidance of the directing staff, devoted 
considerable time to preparation for ob- 
serving the work in the demonstration 
school. Suggestions were made that ob- 
servers should consider their own conduct 
while observing, that they should consider 
the physical aspects of the teaching situa- 
tion, the teaching situation itself, and how 
the use of materials and activities supplied 
by the school environment might be di- 
rected towards the improvement of living 
conditions in the school community. 


Time for Both General and 
Special Interests 


The time allotment of the daily schedule 
made it possible to provide many and 
varied experiences for the workshop 
group. The general conference hour, par- 
ticipated in by the entire group, was used 
to acquaint workshop participants with 
plans for activities arranged by the plan- 
ning committee, to hear, to discuss, and 
to evaluate reports made by special interest 
groups, and to give opportunities for the 
directing staff and other workshop per- 
sonnel to consider matters of interest 
related to the workshop program. At this 
period staff members gave helpful sugges- 
tions to various work groups, and visiting 
consultants discussed the nature and needs 
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of the child, conditions affecting school 
and community health, the selection and 
use of materials, and ways and means of 
using community resources for more pro- 
fitable living and learning. 

The workshop program attempted to 
meet individual teacher needs and interests 
as far as possible. This effort resulted in 
the formation of special interest study 
groups in which both principals and class- 
room teachers considered matters of par- 
ticular concern to several members of the 
group, or to one or more of the schools 
in the county system. In a few instances 
teachers worked individually, having in- 
terests that could not be made to fit into 
the work of any of the established groups. 
These groups met daily for as long a 
period as was required for them to accom- 
plish the specific group purposes for the 
day. Considerable additional time was 
spent in the library, and in other research 
activities by all members of the several 
groups. An unusually comprehensive pro- 
fessional library has been provided for 
teachers by the County Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Good Ideas Are Shared 


Plans have been perfected to continue 
through the academic year the study be- 
gun by one of the special interest groups. 
The work of this group involves intensive 
study of the reading materials available 
for children; the principles and methods 
of book selection, and the tools and book 
selection aids available; and story telling, 
including the selection of stories suitable 
for various age levels. A specialist from 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion will serve as director and consultant 
in charge of the study. 

The studies made by these groups were 
recorded, carefully edited and prepared 
for publication. This material is being 
published in mimeograph form by the of- 
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fice of the county superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. It will be made available 
for the use of all teachers in the schools 
of the county. In addition, the discussions 
by the teachers, staff members, and special 
consultants in the general conference pro- 
grams were summarized and arranged for 
publication in the same bulletin. In like 
manner each of the groups observing in 
the children’s school compiled a report for 
inclusion as a part of the complete record. 


Workshoppers Try Handcrafts 


In addition to the activities mentioned 
the program of work was planned so that 
the entire workshop group had practical 
experiences with art and craft materials 
daily. Some of the activities in which they 
engaged were block printing, work with 
clay including the preparation of the clay 
for use, weaving on looms built by work- 
shoppers, dyeing fabrics, using natural 
materials for making the dyes, experiences 
in mixing and using paints, both oil paints 
and water colors, woodwork, using many 
kinds of hand tools, such as hand saws, 
coping saws, planes, squares, hammers, 
wood rasps, and other simple tools. 

All groups working in arts and crafts 
made use of local materials when possible. 
In addition to having practical experiences 
with these materials, workshop participants 
investigated some of the principles that 
should apply when considering an arts 
and crafts program for children of dif- 
ferent age levels, as these principles relate 
to design, to work with clay, to work 
with paints, to work with wood, to letter- 
ing, and to other art experiences. 

In addition to the usual daily activities 
the group visited a number of school com- 
munities and industrial plants in the 
county, and made periodic trips to the 
University campus. School and com- 
munity leaders cooperated to make these 
visits mutually profitable. One day was 
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spent in a joint meeting with a workshop 
group on the University campus. 


Who Comes to the Workshop 


specifically. Many special consultants were 
brought in to guide groups in their in- 
vestigations. 

The project was begun with the as- 


and How It’s Run sumption that the viewpoint of teachers, 
Enrollment in the workshop program generally speaking, has been restricted too | 
was voluntary on the part of teachers and_ exclusively to the immediate academic ; 
principals. Those whose homes are in the phases of the school program, with too ; 
county commuted daily; others lived near little consideration for problems of com- ; 
the school in which the program was con- munity living. The children’s school was : 
ducted. Only one school in the county not included as a part of the plan orig- : 
system was not represented. Seven of the inally. When organizational plans were 
ten high school principals attended. A being formulated the possibilities of adding : 
mid-day lunch was served in the school such a school to the contemplated pro- a 
cafeteria. This period was used to provide gram seemed desirable. Making the school 
many social and recreational experiences an integral part of the program resulted 
The workshop functioned with its own in shifting the emphasis somewhat from “ 
administrative organization, consisting of a study of community living problems to i 
a general chairman, two general secre- a study of how to use subject-matter ave- . 
taries, a planning committee, an exhibit nues in leading the child to better living. in 
committee, and an editing committee. A It is the conviction of the county si 
directing staff, consisting of a coordinator, school supervisory staff that a cooperative ; 
an assistant coordinator, an administrative program of teacher education participated 4 
assistant, a librarian, an instructor in arts in by teacher-training institutions, by the 4 
and crafts, an instructor in music, and _ State Department of Public Instruction, by ‘a 
three observation school instructors, served the county school system, and by other 
in an advisory capacity and as general con- interested agencies will result in the de- pr 
sultants for the several study groups. The velopment of a school and community r 
members of this staff, no one of whom program designed to conserve and to pro- a 
was a member of the regular school ad- mote individual and community welfare. th 
ministrative or supervisory staff, were Summer workshop programs with an ever- “it 
specialists in their fields. The coordinator increasing number of teachers participat- a 
and the assistant coordinator were visiting ing, closely coordinated with the program of 
instructors on the summer school faculty of supervision and in-service teacher edu- # 
of the University of North Carolina, cation programs during the regular school 
selected for and assigned to this work year, will tend to achieve this result. a 
Yo 
of ‘ 
DSCD IS COOPERATING with the Institute for Democratic Education in the preparation leg 
of a series of thirteen broadcasts designed to help children of elementary-school age situ 
understand democracy. The series will be produced next fall. If you know teacher groups He: 
who would be interested in cooperating in the preparation of outlines for scripts, please send a; 
names to Executive Secretary, DSCD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. - 
Fet 
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@ A student's plea 


Help Us to Think! 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS are con- 
tinually talking about what they think is 
best for the student, what they think he 
should have, but the pupils, who also play 
a large part in this educational process, 
are not consulted. Why shouldn’t we be 
given a voice in the choosing of the teach- 
ing method, instead of having it shoved 
at us: with no alternative? 

As a student, through class experience 
and outside discussions, my observation 
has been that the most popular class, con- 
trary to general opinion, is the one in 
which the student is stimulated to think, 
in which he plays an active part, not just 
sitting passively by, supposedly absorbing. 
I have attended classes where students, 
nearly in a “hypnotic” state induced by 
a lecture, suddenly straightened up and 
became alert to the situation when a vital 
problem was thrown out before them; 
every mind was challenged; “wheels” in 
every head started whirling; students stim- 
ulated each other with their ideas—and 
they enjoyed it—that is the best part. This 
may result in group thinking, one of the 
most cooperative and successful methods 
of solving a problem, if well directed. One 
mind alone may not be competent, but 


Young people want to learn. But they can’t 
—and won’t—learn under the hypnotic spell 
of “pounding-it-in” lectures. Lue Ibach makes 
this plea for better teaching as a student in an 
American college. It could have been any col- 
lege—in any part of our country—for the 
situation she protests against is not unique. 
Here is a clear demand for the workshop-type 
way of working in general undergraduate 
classes, as well as in pre- and in-service 
teacher education. 
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ten or fifteen minds working toward a 
common goal may accomplish surprising 
ends. John may have one idea, Celia an- 
other, and George still another, but none 
are sufficient. However, quiet Henry in 
the corner, who has been listening intently, 
may coordinate the three, and bring them 
into the right relationship or perspective. 


Do We “Pound It In” 
or “Draw It Out’? 


A certain satisfaction is derived from a 
new thought that can be found nowhere 
else, something akin to the thrill of a 
scientist who, after long searching, has 
finally made his world-rocking discovery. 
Let a student uncover a few basic prin- 
ciples for himself, and he’ll never forget 
them. You can count on it. Few of my 
teachers have done much towards stimu- 
lating any thinking on the part of the 
class, but those few are the ones who 
have most influenced any mental develop- 
ment I may have had. Things I had 
previously thought very dull became quite 
interesting. It may take longer and be 
more difficult to get any real thinking 
started, but once the student has the thrill 
of a new idea, he’ll remember it and want 
more of the same. Both teacher and pupil 
will be rewarded. It is common knowl- 
edge that the best way to learn is to dis- 
cover a thing for yourself, no matter how 
many times it has been done before. We 
say “experience is the best teacher,” limit- 
ing it usually to the physical aspect of 
experiencing; however, can this not also 
be applied to mental experiences? What 
about a little experience in original 
thinking? 
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Some teachers seem to feel that they 
are the only ones capable of using their 
brains and will not give the class an op- 
portunity to show its ability. The average 
student is not aggressive in his thinking, 
but this doesn’t mean that the teacher has 
the right to pound knowledge into the 
heads of his pupils; rather, it is the teacher’s 
job to draw it out. The modern trend is 
toward this type of teaching, but it is 
progressing far too slowly; far too many 
teachers still follow “pound-it-in” methods. 

Stimulation of thought is more difficult 
than merely presenting facts to be absorbed 
or to rebound. It requires much more 
energy and effort on the part of the 
teacher, which is probably the reason why 
the lecture method is more often followed. 
Of course, it’s easier “just to tell them,” 
the same as it is easier to “do it yourself,” 
but nobody learns anything that way. 
With a few suggestions, or questions, and 
patience and tolerance, students will 
usually respond with a flash of ideas and 
an interest that will convince the teacher 
that the I.Q.’s of his class are not as low 
as he imagined. Problems will be delved 
into and remembered that would other- 
wise be skimmed or overlooked. 


When We Think as a Group 


In only one of my classes has any ex- 
periment with real group thinking ever 
been tried. The members are unanimous 
in agreement that it is the best and most 


enjoyable method of learning yet en- 
countered. Group thinking in the words 
of one professor who uses it, is “a process 
by which a group arrives at an under. 
standing or a decision. It produces some- 
thing the members individually cannot 
produce. It creates a group idea that may 
be better than the best individual idea, 
or all the individual ideas added to- 
gether.” 

His general plan is: “Each member of 
the group must put all he has into the 
common stock, sharing, cooperating. . ., 
The group must adopt some procedure, a 
process of thinking in orderly sequence..., 
There must be a leader to keep the group 
going along together, to encourage shar- 
ing, to pass on from point to point, to 
keep the group aware of the ground 
covered and the road they are traveling, 
He starts things, keeps them going and 
winds them up, but does not do them. 
(Italics mine.) 

There is no “absentee” problem in a 
class such as this. And I, speaking for the 
students, would like to see many more 
like it. A generation of youths who have 
developed even a part of their potential 
thinking capacity would surely be an im- 
provement over the many unimaginative, 
unquestioning, and sluggish minds that are 
turned out of our schools every spring. 

So much depends on the teacher! We 
cry, “Don’t teach us. Just help us to think. 
Then we will really learn.” 


SCHOOLS HAVE LONG PROFESSED to be concerned with the development 
of intellect. In practice, however, the school has conceived intelligence to be 
individualistic, largely uncooperative. We must turn sharply to an emphasis upon 
the social nature and social functioning of the mind of Man.—Howard A. Lane in 
Group Planning in Education, 1945 Yearbook of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. This book will come from the press within a few 
weeks, 
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@ Georgia has a cooperative program for education of supervisors 


learning to Be a Supervisor 


MARY BROWN is a bright young 
woman of 25. She received her public 
school and college education in Georgia 
and began teaching after two years of 
college. Later she was awarded a scholar- 
ship and returned to college to complete 
her bachelor’s degree. After graduation, 
Mary continued to teach, spending the 
summer months going to school and travel- 
ing in this country and abroad. 

Mary Brown is one of a number of 
promising young teachers in Georgia who 
are being especially trained to help in a 
statewide program of community build- 
ing. 

For nearly a decade Georgia has at- 
tempted to improve the quality of living 
in its rural communities through special 
attention to the education of instructional 
supervisors. The educational program of 
a state is particularly complex and intri- 
cate because of the numerous social and 
economic differences within the area. 
There is a pronounced need for a unify- 
ing and coordinating force between the 
school and other social institutions of a 
community and between the local unit and 
larger divisions. 


A Training Program Begins 

Initial efforts toward establishing a state 
supervisory program were made at 
Georgia Teachers College in Statesboro. 
Approximately sixty teachers from the 
public schools of the state were selected 
by that institution over a period of several 
years and given one year of study ter- 
minating in the bachelor’s degree. Em- 
phasis was placed on helping Georgia’s 
tural children live more abundantly 
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through improved health conditions, 
higher standards of living, greater ap- 
preciation and better use of natural re- 
sources, and mastery of the tools of learn- 
ing. The rural counties in the immediate 
vicinity of the college were used as 
demonstration centers and laboratories for 
the student supervisors.1 Later the Uni- 
versity of Georgia extended an invitation 
to this grotip of supervisors for a year of 
graduate study. 

Increasing interest in supervisor training 
led the State Department of Education to 
appoint a committee of educators at the 
University of Georgia to plan and direct 
a state supervisory program. Out of the 
work of this committee has come the op- 
portunity for teachers like Mary Brown 
to spend a year in preparing themselves 
to become supervisors. 


Mary Brown Helps Plan 


Along with other teachers selected for 
training as student supervisors, Mary 
Brown arrives at the University of 
Georgia campus one week prior to the 


1Franseth, Jane: “Educating Helping Teachers,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XV, May 1938, pp. 
351-6. 


Convinced that good supervision is too im- 
portant to be left to chance, Georgia educa- 
tors have inaugurated a comprehensive pro- 
gram of supervisory education which gives 
teachers in service an opportunity to spend a 
year in study and training, learning to be- 
come supervisors. The program is carried on 
through the cooperative efforts of the Univer- 
sity and state teachers colleges, working with 
the State Department of Education and other 
governmental and public groups. Details of 
the plan in operation are described by Rachel 
S. Sutton of the University of Georgia. 
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opening of the fall quarter. She and the 
others begin their work by appraising 
personal abilities, using a criterion of 
supervisor competencies set up by them- 
selves and the committee. In this appraisal 
they employ tests of personality, mental 
alertness, achievements, attitudes, interests, 
and projection, and personal conferences 
with members of the committee and other 
students. 

Mary finds the planning of the year’s 
program of study to take care of in- 
dividual and group needs a significant 
experience in democratic living. Members 
of the college faculties from all subject 
fields—social science, natural science, lan- 
guage and literature, fine and industrial 
arts, agriculture, business administration, 
and education—are on hand for seminars 
and personal conferences. Traditional 
courses are disregarded except as they 
meet a particular need. 

State departments, such as health, edu- 
cation, wild life, libraries, and the like, are 
eager to help Mary and her co-workers 
by supplying information about the serv- 
ices of each department to rural com- 
munities. The student supervisors visit the 
headquarters of these agencies during the 
year and become well acquainted with 
their work through use of their services 
in the field. 


Field Work Gives Training Wide Scope 


The student supervisors spend not less 
than two months out of the twelve at 
teacher-education institutions other than 
the University. Staff members from these 
colleges, the state departments, together 
with the instructional supervisors on the 
job visit Mary’s group on the University 


IN THIS SCHOOL of dealing with men I have often noticed this flaw, that instead of 
gaining knowledge of others we strive only to give knowledge of ourselves, and take more 
pains to peddle our wares than to get new ones.—From Essays, “Of the Education of 
Children,” Michel de Montaigne, 1580 (translation by Donald M. Frame). 


campus, at work in the field, and accom. 
pany the students on educational trips in 
and out of the state. 

The field and campus experiences are 
so closely interwoven it is difficult to say 
where one begins and the other ends 
Throughout the twelve months of training 
Mary goes on call to nearby schools to 
work with teachers individually and in 
groups. She participates in forums and 
clinics on community problems. At some 
time during the twelve months, she works 
closely with one of the experienced super. 
visors in the field until such time as she 
assumes full responsibility as an instruc- 
tional supervisor. The period of observa 
tion and participation varies according to 
individual growth needs. 

Through the supervisory training pro- 
gram, teacher education in Georgia ha 
become a continuous process, a cooper- 
tive project shared by the state depart 
ment, colleges and universities, and the 
local community. Through actual par 
ticipation in the services of the teacher 
training institution, the student supervisor 
learns the advantage of maintaining clos 
contacts with these schools. 

Study and direct contact with the 
functioning of social institutions removes 
the education of supervisors from the 
narrowly practical to broader huma 
values and far-reaching social situations 
Actual experience in the analysis of a com- 
munity’s needs through exploration and 
fact-gathering, critical planning for its 
improvement, and the translation of plans 
into action by direct community coy 
reveal to the student supervisor the inter- 
relatedness of social problems and the redl 
need for coordinated activity. 
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Why Not a Teacher-interneship? 


A FEW WEEKS prior to the close of the 
fall quarter, an instructor in agriculture 
at the Fort Valley State College, where I 
am employed as registrar, said to me: 

“I do not plan to submit grades for the 
senior elementary education majors at the 
end of this quarter. I feel that I can give 
them the grades they really deserve at the 
end of the winter quarter. By that time 
I will have had a fair opportunity to see 
them put into practice the things we 
sudied during the previous quarter. I 
have talked with the Dean, and he has 
approved the idea.” 

The wisdom of his proposal was im- 
mediately apparent, and it occurred to me 
that the idea might have much wider 
connotations. (Senior students of the Fort 
Valley State College do their practice 
teaching during the second or winter 
quarter, and it is then that they have an 
opportunity to translate theory into prac- 
tice.) 

If there is any logic in the proposal to 
hold up first-quarter grades until students 
have had an opportunity to show what 
they can do with methods and materials 
they are supposed to have learned, then 
why shouldn’t teacher-training institutions 
postpone the conferring of degrees for at 
least a period of one year in order that 


Here is a proposal for postponing the con- 
ferring of college degrees until prospective 
teachers have proved themselves on the job. 
A successful year of teaching after four years 
of work in a teacher-training institution would 
qualify the students for a bachelor’s degree— 
and a job. The plan is proposed by Cornelius 
V. Troup, registrar at Fort Valley State Col- 
lege in Georgia. 
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@ A plan for a year’s experience for future teachers 


CORNELIUS V. TROUP 


students may prove themselves before the 
institution places its stamp of approval 
upon them? 


A Leaf From the Medico’s Notebook 


The teacher-training college devotes 
itself exclusively to the task of training 
teachers who, in turn, will help or hinder, 
inspire or discourage, boys and girls in 
elementary and high schools, public and 
private, throughout the country. In many 
instances, graduates of teacher-training in- 
stitutions with mediocre ability have de- 
veloped into fairly successful teachers; 
some with brilliant minds have made poor 
teachers. Hence, it is obvious that a col- 
lege degree, granted on the basis of the 
successful completion of academic require- 
ments, is not a definite indication that the 
recipient can do a good job of teaching. 
One of the best ways of determining 
whether or not a person is a good teacher 
is to observe him over an extended period 
in a real teaching situation. 

Perhaps our medical colleges have gone 
further in this direction than any of our 
other professional schools. I refer to the 
practice of having graduates serve a one- 
year period of interneship. Even so, the 
medical college confers the degree as soon 
as the student has completed the theo- 
retical part of his work. 

Would not the teacher-training institu- 
tions do well to require their students to 
work on a teaching job for at least one 
year after completing the regular four- 
year course of study and grant the degree 
at the end of the fifth year, provided the 
student has performed satisfactorily as a 
teacher? 
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In the event the student fails to do a 
good job, he might be required to return 
to the institution for a further period of 
study during which time particular em- 
phasis would be placed upon his weak- 
nesses. He would then be required to teach 
again to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
If he never develops the necessary skills, 
the degree is never conferred and who- 
ever accepts him as a teacher accepts an 
unfinished product as far as the institution 
is concerned. 

Under such a system, the teacher- 
training institution would have to work 
out a definite scheme of evaluation in 
order that the student’s work might be 
fairly appraised. A questionnaire might 
be devised for the use of the principal or 
the supervisor under whom the student 
might work. The student, himself, might 
well be provided with a self-evaluating 
device. These instruments should be fol- 
lowed up by periodic visits from repre- 
sentatives of the teacher-training institu- 
tion who would observe the teacher in 
action in and out of the classroom. These 
observations should also help the institution 
strengthen its own program. 


The Plan Poses Questions 


Every rose has its thorn; hence it is to 
be expected that there may be some con- 
ditions which might render such a pro- 
posal impracticable. First of all, what 
happens in the case of the student who 
wants to earn an advanced degree before 
beginning his teaching career? Would he 
still be required to spend the fifth year 
in the field as a teacher while he might 
be using that same time in completing the 
requirements for a master’s degree? What 
of the student who attends the teacher- 
training institution for convenience and 
is interested in law, or medicine, or beauty 
culture? What of the in-service teacher 
who has already demonstrated that he is a 
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good teacher although he does not hold a. 
degree? 

I am not at all sure that I have the 
answer to these and other questions which 
might be raised regarding the proposal to 
postpone the conferring of degrees. How. 
ever, assuming that those who enter 
teacher-training institutions do so because 
they are primarily interested in becoming 
teachers, these institutions could, with 
impunity, make this a requirement of all 
who expect to be graduated. An excep- 
tion might be made in the case of the 
in-service teacher when the institution has 
satisfied itself that the person is a good 
teacher. It is also possible that the matter 
of proper certification might present an- 
other problem. Probably the solution 
might be found in the granting of the 
provisional certificate to the interne, and 
the professional certificate to the graduate. 

Finally, what real good could be reason- 
ably expected from such a system? (1) If 
a student realizes when he first enters 
a teacher-training institution that his 
academic grades earned over a period of 
four years will not be the only measuring 
rod used in determining his fitness for 
graduation, he is likely to put forth far 
greater effort to do a thorough job of 
learning than is true under our present 
system. (2) The student who goes forth 
as a graduate of a teacher-training institu- 
tion enters the field as an experienced 
product as contrasted with the inexperi- 
enced graduate of the liberal arts college. 
This should mean that the graduates of 
teacher-training institutions would get first 
consideration in the matter of jobs. 

With the provision of a practical pro- 
gram of education for the four-year period 
of study plus the additional year of care- 
fully supervised interneship, the graduate 
of the teacher-training institution should 
be the good teacher—with all that the 
term connotes. 
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THE LISTENING POST 


military requirements permit? 


Although prices have been held relatively 
steady since May 1943, the job of price 
stabilization is not yet finished. During the 
reconversion period, America will confront 
two main dangers—inflation and deflation— 
which, strange as it may seem, may exist 
side by side as our ecenomy is changed back 
from war to civilian production. 

Within three months after the defeat of 
Germany, it is estimated more than 4,000,- 
000 war-workers and plants now producing 
4o per cent of our war goods will be 
available for the production of civilian goods. 
On the one hand, if reconversion does not 
occur as rapidly as possible, the curtailment 
of war production and employment will be 
a serious deflationary threat. On the other 
hand, if the wartime savings of Americans 
estimated to total more than $100 billion at 
the end of 1944 are used to bid for civilian 
goods, which are still relatively scarce, this 
pent-up demand will prove inflationary. 

To hold prices steady during the recon- 
version period, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration expects to continue its present price 
regulations substantially in their present form, 
so long as there is danger of inflationary price 
increases. It also expects to establish price 
ceilings on consumer durable goods, out of 
production during the war, when these goods 
are manufactured again. In so far as pos- 
sible, OPA will set these ceilings at the 
manufacturer’s own 1942 prices. These ceil- 
ings will require producers to absorb part if 
not all of their increased costs of labor and 
materials but will allow them to receive in- 
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@. Teachers can help communities understand 
the importance of holding prices in line 


Economic Stability and Education’s Future 


SCHOOL PEOPLE as well as many other Americans are deeply interested in what will 
happen to prices and price control during the reconversion from war to peacetime 
production. They want answers to such key questions as these: 

1. How long will ceiling prices be kept on food, clothing, rentals, services, and other 
living necessities, and on farm products, industrial materials, and the like? 

2. At what levels will ceiling prices be set on new consumer durable goods, which 
have been out of production during the war, but which will be available as soon as 


3- How can the cycle of “skyrocketing, then crashing, prices” like that which fol- 
lowed World War I be prevented this time? 


creases if their profits have fallen below the 
level of the 1936-39 period. If such cost in- 
creases are necessary, OPA will ordinarily 
expect distributive trades to absorb them. 
These reconversion pricing objectives are 
of special concern to teachers and others 
engaged in educational work. If these objec- 
tives are reached, school people will be in 
a better position to plan for the future. They 
will know, for example, how much food, 
clothing, consumer durables, and other neces- 
sities they can buy with their salaries and 
wartime savings. They will know how much 
money is needed for instruction; for main- 
tenance and operation of plant; and for re- 
pairing, equipping, and constructing school 
buildings—the last having been sharply cur- 
tailed because of war conditions. In short, 
they will be better able to make and begin 
to carry out their educational plans with 
a feeling of confidence and economic security. 
But, as school people well know, price 
stabilization alone is not enough. If America 
is to avoid the economic disasters of in- 
flation and depression, it must have full 
production, full employment, high wage 
rates, low unit profits, reasonable total 
profits, high farm income, and a high and 
rising standard of living for all the people. 
These and steady prices together will help 
develop a sound and expanding national 
economy, an economy which can provide the 
financial and material resources needed to 
have better schools, better-paid teachers, and 
better education for all the children of all 
the people—DSCD Legislative Committee. 
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International Curriculum Service. Under the 
direction of Gordon R. Mirick of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the Interna- 
tional Curriculum Service Bureau has recently 
been incorporated. It is the purpose of this 
organization to engage in and promote funda- 
mental research for international study, to 
develop teaching material in these fields for 
use in the elementary and secondary schools, 
and to stimulate interest in the general field 
of international problems. 


Field Workshops. Each summer since 1939 
Mankato (Minn.) State Teachers College 
has maintained workshops for rural teachers. 
At first they were held on the campus. As 
the shortage of teachers became greater, more 
housewives with family, garden, and farm 
responsibilities returned to the classroom. 
Relaxation of certification requirements, 
combined with the pull of home duties, re- 
duced summer school attendance, especially 
at some distance from home. Therefore, 
workshops were established off campus. 
During the past two summers, thirteen such 
ontaiens were organized. Each one was in 
session three full days each week for six 
weeks. Customarily, each corps of staff mem- 
bers worked in two centers, spending three 
days a week in each. In all, more than 400 
rural teachers received additional in-service 
education through the medium of these work- 
shops.—Grace Armstrong, Mankato State 
Teachers College. 


Wisconsin Cooperative Program. At the be- 
ginning of the present school year, Wisconsin 
launched the Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program originally suggested 
by the Wisconsin Education Association, 
working in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The expenses 
for the first year’s activity will be provided 
by the Wisconsin Education Association. The 
main emphasis of the program for the present 
will be in the curriculum area. The major 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


purposes of the program are: (1) encourag- 
ing and fostering of continuous programs of 
curriculum development in the various cities 
and counties of the state; (2) the develop- 
ment of curriculum guides for the entire 
elementary and secondary school program. 
Local liaison curriculum committees are 
being organized in cities and counties in- 
terested in participating. The committees are 
now operating in 100 of the 196 counties and 
cities of the state. Statewide subject area com- 
mittees are being appointed to develop cur- 
riculum guides for the whole period of public 
schooling. A curriculum staff of approxi- 
mately roo is being organized to render 
counseling service to local schools——Gordon 
N. Mackenzie, Curriculum Coordinator. 


Council Studies Curriculum Problems. A 
curriculum council composed of two high 
school principals and four elementary school 

rincipals has been organized in Indianapolis. 
It will consider such problems as: what gen- 
eral principles should govern the proper 
balance between general education and 
specialized training; what are the essential 
elements of a sound program for health and 
physical education; what evaluation tech- 
niques can be used to determine whether the 
pupil is being challenged to do his best work. 


Nutrition in the Elementary School. The re- 
port of the Terre Haute Workshop on 
nutrition education at the elementary school 
level does not mark the end of the project. 
The U. S. Office of Education plans to 
supplement the written report with some 
photographic charts available for loan, on 

ment of cost of transportation. These 
should be available within several months. It 
is planned that in the spring of 1945, work- 
shop participants will be asked to send in a 
description of their nutrition activities of the 
current year, which can be assembled and 
made available in printed form to persons 
interested in the nutrition program at the 
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elementary school level. Further information 
may be secured from Helen K. Mackintosh, 
senior specialist in elementary education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Continuity of Curriculum. A program of 
curriculum revision is now in progress in 
Springfield, Mass., on all levels. Courses of 
study which were written a few years ago 
are being revised and brought up to date 
to reflect recent trends in aims, content, and 

ouping. Heretofore in any subject, such as 
English, there have been separate courses in 
elementary, _—_ high, and senior high 
English. In the present program of revision 
the junior and senior high school courses in 
common and continuing subjects are being 
merged into secondary courses, grades seven 
to twelve. As a part of the general revision 
of the school program increased emphasis is 
being placed on education for citizenship, 
both through the development of curriculum 
units and through providing opportunities 
for children to live and learn together in 
the democratic community of the school.— 
John Granrud, Superintendent of Schools. 


Vocational Education Extended Downward. 
Industrial training for junior high school 
pupils is being made available in the immedi- 
ate future in Paterson, N. J., in buildings 
which otherwise would have been abandoned. 
This will take care of large numbers of pupils 
now forced by the compulsory education 
laws to attend school and take courses in 
which many have no interest. The vocational 
courses will include practical nursing, laun- 
dry work, domestic service, power machine 
operation, and others. This program will 
supplement the already available vocational 
training for more skilled industrial occupa- 
tions. 


Improvement of Reading. In order to im- 
prove reading in Birmingham, Ala., a series 
of conferences of small groups of teachers 
and principals was held. Each meeting began 
with the observation of the teaching of read- 
ing and was followed by a discussion of the 
procedure in which the demonstration teacher 
participated. Particular attention was paid to 
probable causes of strengths and weaknesses 
and to plans for improving instruction. Each 
school was urged to form remedial reading 
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classes and to further individualize instruc- 
tion. 


Workshop Followed Up. After participating 
in a summer workshop on community im- 
provement at the University of Virginia, 
seven high school principals, one county 
agent, two welfare superintendents and two 
staff members of the Extension Division spent 
ten days visiting community projects of vari- 
ous types. These included food preservation 
centers, recreation programs, libraries, public 
health and medical care programs, rural coop- 
eratives, and school-centered community pro- 
grams. Preliminary study of each project and 
meetings with local leaders were provided for. 
The entire group then returned to the Uni- 
versity for four days of analyzing what they 
had seen and considering possible application 
to their own situations. A detailed report of 
the trip entitled, “We Went to See for Our- 
selves” may be secured without charge from 
the Extension Division of the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


Refresher Course for Substitutes. Supt. Ho- 
bart M. Corning of Omaha, Nebr., reports 
satisfactory results with a refresher course for 
sixty substitute teachers. Fifteen successive 
meetings were held on Saturday morning 
with discussions dealing specifically with 
problems of classroom teaching. The course 
was directed by members of the administra- 
tive staff, supervisory corps, and several ele- 
mentary-school principals. The University of 
Omaha allowed two credits for this work and 
twenty-six of the teachers took it for uni- 
versity credit. 


Committee Studies Community Needs. For 
the past three years the Knoxville City 
Schools have been conducting an extensive 
experimental program using nine schools as 
“curriculum centers.” The directors and other 
curriculum leaders now feel that the school 
system is in a position to move forward on 
a general revision program and this latter 
was started in November, 1944. A seventeen- 
member curriculum council has been selected 
and has begun work. Unlike previous efforts, 
this one does not contemplate the using or 
even the examination of courses of study or 
outlines or guides from other school systems. 
It will be based entirely upon the needs of 
Knoxville—educational, physical, emotional, 
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economic and others. The committee is plan- 
ning to spend a period of at least a year on 
the study of these needs before attempti 

to set up any objectives at all. It is felt that 
as a result of this approach, a sound elemen- 
tary curriculum should emerge—one which 
will be of maximum benefit to the children.— 
Tom C. Prince, Superintendent of Schools. 


Demonstration Conference. In the Baltimore 
elementary schools during recent years, em- 
phasis has been placed upon child growth 
rather than subject matter as the basis for 
planning and guiding the educational pro- 
gram. Of material aid in this respect has been 
a series of opportunities provided for experi- 
enced teachers and principals for the observa- 
tion of the learning activities of children at 
various grade levels. Such observation is fol- 
lowed by a group conference with the prin- 
cipal and teacher. During the conference con- 
sideration is given such problems as the 
flexible handling of the daily schedule, the 
provision of first-hand experiences, the char- 
acteristics of individual pupils in the class, and 
the recognition of these traits in the educa- 
tional program. Usually two or three of these 
demonstrations are made available each month 
in various schools of Baltimore. Teachers and 
principals have used these opportunities 
for observation enthusiastically—Mary A. 
Adams, Assistant Superintendent. 


Social Hygiene. The teachers of Dayton, 
Ohio, with the help of H. L. Boda, assistant 
superintendent in charge of curriculum, have 
developed a plan of studying venereal dis- 
eases as a phase of communicable diseases. 
A pamphlet published by the American 
Social Hygiene Association is used as a basis 
for the informational content. The topic is 
considered in several courses now taught in 
the schools. The social and moral aspects are 
given special emphasis in the course in Social 
Problems for Grade XII. 


Radio and the Child. Through children’s 
interests in popular radio programs, the teach- 
ers of Reading, Pa., are attempting to widen 
horizons and satisfy the need for realism, 
humor, fantasy, and legend. Using present 
taste as a basis, the pupils evaluated the mys- 
tery thriller, the humorous sketch, and the 
adventure serial in terms of the purpose and 
objectives for which the program was cre- 
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ated. At first they contended that the fan- 
tastic adventure was good because it helped 
the individual to identify himself with a 
magically powerful figure. Later they learned 
that legend and myth were sources of better- 
written tales of supermen. Material care- 
fully selected for good story content, action, 
suspense, and live characterization is gradu- 
ally directing children in the selection of 
better radio programs.—Helen M. Cleaver, 
Supervisor of Intermediate Grades. 


Supervision Merged with Teacher Training. 
In October 1942, St. Louis merged its system 
of supervision with teacher training. For- 
merly the grade and subject specialist went 
into schools from the central office, visiting 
classrooms, laying out projects, prescribing 
procedures, and evaluating results. This staff 
now belongs to the college faculties of Harris 
Teachers College and Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege, both of which exist for the exclusive 
purpose of training teachers for St. Louis 
schools. The supervisors, known now as con- 
sultants, hold conferences with teachers; they 
visit classrooms upon request; they keep the 
schools informed of the latest and best 
advancements in teaching; they conduct 
workshops; they issue bulletins of informa- 
tion; and they pursue such other activities 
as may be helpful in the improvement of 
teaching.—George R. Johnson, Principal, 
Gardenville-Busch Elementary School Unit. 


Future Teachers Study Community. The 
State Teachers College at Oneonta, N. Y., 
tries to relate its work to the community. 
Each year a meeting of those who work with 
children is held in cooperation with other 
social agencies. Practice teaching now in- 
cludes nine weeks of directed experience in a 
school and community away from the campus. 
Excursions and field trips are a recognized 
feature of the college program. In 1941 the 
faculty planned a two-week community 
study. The major purposes of the study 
were: (1) to develop some techniques in 
using the community as a laboratory of learn- 
ing; (2) to become sensitive to the social 
problems of the community in order that 
guidance of young people might be wise and 
intelligent; (3) to identify school personnel 
with those aspects of community living in 
which individual members of the group had 
personal and abiding interests. This study was 
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reported in “Teachers as Learners” published 
by the College. Since that time a number of 
similar studies have been made for shorter 
periods by students directed by the staff. 


Intercultural Relations. The Seattle Public 
Schools have recently set up a new Com- 
mittee on Democratic Education. The pur- 
poses of the committee are: first, to prepare 
an overall statement of the policy of the 
Seattle Public Schools with reference to the 
handling of problems arising from differences 
in race, color, and creed; second, to formu- 
late a positive program of action based upon 
the statement of policy; third, to serve as the 
liaison organization between the school sys- 
tem and the local, state, and national organiza- 
tions concerned with the problem. The com- 
mittee believes that the school should broaden 
the individual’s understanding of the contri- 
bution that every group makes to a richer 
life; that the academic and social life of the 
school should provide equal opportunities for 
all its young citizens; that vocational oppor- 
tunities should be based upon individual com- 
petence. 


Veteran’s Education. A committee of 
Minneapolis educators recently submitted a 
program for veterans’ education. The com- 
mittee reports that seventy-five returned serv- 
ice men are now enrolled in Minneapolis 
schools. The specific recommendations of the 
committee include the following: assign one 
person in the public school system to co- 
ordinate and direct the educational program 
for veterans; make Miller Vocational High 
School the center for developing veterans’ 
educational and the community institute; or- 
ganize separate vocational courses for vet- 
erans as rapidly as enrollment permits; at- 
tempt to make contracts with the Veterans 
Administration which will provide sufficient 
funds for tuition and equipment to cover 
costs of the educational program, including 
counseling and administration. 


In Brief. In cooperation with a committee 
of the Ohio Educational Association, Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University made a study 
of significant wartime changes which may be 
used to advantage in the peacetime curricu- 
lum. A report is in preparation. 

Recent appointments to the California State 
Curriculum Commission include: C. C. Tril- 
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lingham, county superintendent of schools of 
Los Angeles County; Ray B. Dean, principal, 
David Lubin Elementary School, Sacramento; 
A. H. Horrall, city superintendent of schools, 
San Mateo; Peter Spencer, professor of educa- 
tion, Claremont College. 

A committee on curriculums for the Insti- 
tutes of Applied Arts and Sciences, appointed 
by New York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion George D. Stoddard, is developing 
courses of study for the A new state 
institutions. The chairman of the committee 
is J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner 
for research. 

An Indianapolis study of boys who dropped 
out of high school since Pearl Harbor indi- 
cates that in all probability the returning high 
school veterans will want and will need voca- 
tional training, and at the same time they will 
want high school diplomas or equivalent 
standing in institutions other than the regular 
day high school. 

Charlotte (N.C.) City School System has 
accepted an invitation from the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to participate with ten other schools 
from other sections of the United States in 
a project for research and curriculum design. 


New Curriculum Bulletins 


Anniston Public Schools—A Guide for 
Guarding the Health of the Pupils. Annis- 
ton, Ala.: Anniston Public Schools. 1944. 
25 p. Mimeographed. 25 cents. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Public Schools—Prin- 
ciples of Nursery School Education, A 
Handbook. Kansas City, Mo.: Kansas City 
(Mo.) Public Schools. 1944. 63 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 50 cents. 

Nashville City Schools—Going Our Way. 
A Suggested Plan for the Development of 
Ethical Character. Nashville, Tenn.: Nash- 
ville City Schools. 1944. 93 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 50 cents. 

Sacramento City Unified School District— 
Occupational Education Plan. Sacramento 
14, Calif.: Sacramento City Unified School 
District. 1944. 19 p. Paper covers. $r. 

Wells High School—Ten Years of School- 
Community Action. Chicago 22, Ill.: Wells 
High School. 1944. 32 p. Paper covers. 
25 cents. 
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The Importance of People 


Mary and Harry H. Giles 


ATTITUDES AND CURRICULUMS 


THE SUPERINTENDENT walked rapidly, 
staring straight ahead. From long force of 
habit he stopped in front of his house and 
looked over the yard to see what needed 
doing on the weekend. But as he looked at 
his favorite, the old lilac tree, he was sud- 
denly aware of the fact that he was not really 
seeing anything, anything outside of himself, 
that is. Abruptly he shrugged, and went in- 
side. His wife called down from upstairs 
that there were two phone messages, one 
about some express shipments and one from 
the chairman of... . 

The superintendent said, “Yes, dear,” and 
sat heavily in the chair before the fireplace. 
He looked into the little flames of the new- 
lit fire, and at the curling bark. For a moment 
he was happy and warm. Then he realized 
again that he was not really seeing the logs 
or the flames. He was thinking about Miss 
Reezal. 

Things had come to a head, that after- 
noon. Miss Reezal had burst into his office 
and demanded her rights. She had talked 
somewhat incoherently, and there had been 
tears. She was frustrated. She was angry. 
And she expected the superintendent to do 
what she wanted or else. The “or else” was 
a vague threat compounded of the unspoken 
fact that Miss Reezal was the niece of the 
president of the Board of Education and that 
she also had formed a little block within the 
faculty which was skillful in maneuvering 
votes on policy. Miss Reezal, as head of the 
department of social studies, had been 
skeptical from the first time the superin- 
tendent proposed a citywide study of cur- 
riculum. She became actively hostile when 
the new curriculum director suggested inter- 
departmental meetings, and began talking 
about the holy cows of subject-matter 
divisions. 

When the interdepartmental committee 
recommended lengthened class periods for 
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trips and counseling, and teacher-pupil plan- 
ning of units of work, Miss Reezal knew it 
was time to fight. 

In the first place, she owed it to herself 
to maintain standards. What was her doctor’s 
degree and her chairmanship for if she was 
not to set up requirements and hold teachers 
and children to them for their own good. 

In the second place, a laxness with regard 
to the sequence of historical studies might 
undermine the standing of the school as a 
first-class college preparatory institution. If 
each teacher and class were to plan their own 
work, it would become a matter of chance, 
whether or not the students covered the 
required material. 

In the third place—well, Miss Reezal was 
proud of her position and it seemed insecure 
with all these new ideas coming in. She was 
proud of the fact that she, a woman, had 
won her fight to become a department head. 
She was grimly pleased with the whisper 
which she once overheard at a faculty recep- 
tion that she was a tough baby. She would 
have liked to be friends with her teachers, 
but she prided herself on being professional. 
To her this meant that she must command 
respect, and her experience had been that 
most teachers, and even parents, were like 
the children. They didn’t like to do what 
was good for them. They had to be forced 
to face up to the fact that the head of a 
department knew best what constituted a 
good education in her own subject, and must 
be strict and impartial, even ruthless, in seeing 
that things were done in the proper way. 

Miss Reezal was fully aware that the 
rather high percentage of failures among her 
own students caused heartaches. She sympa- 
thized with the disappointments which came 
to failing students and their families when 
the report cards were issued. But she knew 
that her marking was impartial if severe. 
Also that everyone had to face disappoint- 
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ments and she herself had had enough of 
them, goodness knows. 

Because she hadn’t been a pretty girl, she 
had missed many things she wanted as a 
youngster. But that was before she realized 
that social life was decidedly secondary to 
professional achievement. Uncle Will had 
tried to tell her once, that personality was a 
bigger factor in getting along with people 
than good looks. She hadn’t found it so, She 
had waited time after time for boys in her 
college classes to open a conversation and 
to discover her keenness and wide reading. 
It had never happened. On the other hand, 
her professors had written wonderful things 
on her term papers, and she had taken 
honors in all her major subjects. It was 
wonderful to know that the disciplined mind 
was understood by scholars everywhere, and 
that she belonged to a small group of people 
in the world who understood things that 
really mattered. 

In the case of the new curriculum director, 
while he too had a good academic record, 
he had never taken his doctorate. He could 
not possibly know what the full meaning of 
scholarship was. And now he was practically 
forcing people, herself included, to take part 
in a know-nothing movement. That is what it 
really was, she felt, when you began talking 
soft pedagogy like “the development of the 
child is more important than the develop- 
ment of the subject.” 

As she had said, time and again, “If only 
three out of twenty graduate from high 
school, it simply proves that certain classes 
of people are not able to do the work. We 
would be very wrong, very unrealistic to 
make them think they were intellectually 
equal to other people.” 

When the curriculum director replied, 


“Yes, but aren’t they all becoming citizens? 
Won’t they all vote? Won’t some of them 
need to learn a lot about living in this world 
that schools could teach if schools would 
start with children and life rather than books 
and requirements?” Miss Reezal had snorted. 
Twenty years ago she might have been more 
inclined to listen to such talk. But she had 
tried the fad of correlation then, and what 
a mess it was! As soon as you got away 
from assignments in one field, students were 
confused. Some of them wanted to stay too 
long on certain easy things like biographies 
and current problems. Some of them even 
began to criticize the teacher and to suggest 
changes in the topics. 

So, when the new citywide committee of 
teachers had had the audacity to suggest a 
total revision of work in social science to be 
based on community study and projects 
(ugh!), Miss Reezal knew it was time to 
put her foot down once and for all. She 
had told the superintendent just exactly what 
he could expect from her. She would see to 
it that no teacher in her department would 
take part in the new study. She would per- 
sonally see that certain faculty members 
brought the whole business before the Board 
and the public, too. And she thought that 
perhaps some of them had been in the com- 
munity long enough to carry some weight! 


The superintendent looked up from the 
fire as his wife brought in the tray with 
tea things. 

“Why, dear,” said his wife, “you look so 
tired. You mustn’t work so hard and so late.” 

The superintendent grinned a little rue- 
fully. He caught his wife’s hand and drew 
her down on the arm of his chair. 

“It must be terrible to be lonely,” he said. 


New Board Members to Be Announced in March 


The five persons elected by members of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development to serve on the Board of Directors until March 1, 1949, 
will be announced in the March issue of Epucationat Leapersuip. DSCD is grate- 
ful to members for their excellent response in returning ballots. Votes are being 
tallied by a Board of Tellers composed of Very! Schult, chairman, G. M. Rawlins, 


Jr., and Mary A. Henderson. 
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GIT ON BOARD is the title of a new col- 
lection of folk songs for group singing com- 
piled by Beatrice Landeck of ‘The Little Red 
Schoolhouse. The selections, which are ar- 
ranged for mixed choruses, are organized 
around such headings as Songs of Conviction, 
including “Peat Bog Soldiers”; Early Days 
in America, with songs like “Ground Hog”; 
Ballads, of which “Boll Weevil” is an ex- 
ample; Work Songs, such as “Erie Canal”; 
Songs of Negro Origin, containing the title 
song “Git on Board”; and lastly a number of 
rounds, among which is “Alleluja.” Published 
by E. B. Marks Music Corporation, RCA 
Building, New York, $1. 


A FULL COLOR motion picture showing 
the techniques employed by school children 
in handling various art media is How Young 
America Paints, the third edition of such 
films produced by Binney and Smith Com- 
pany. The film is distributed free for trans- 
portation charges only by the Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau (offices in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Dallas). Avail- 
able in 16mm sound or silent. 

For $2 a year an educational institution 
may subscribe to the Y.M.C.A. motion pic- 
ture service and receive its catalog which lists 
many free films. 


MOST COMPLETE and convenient guide 
around the educational film world is a pub- 
lication of the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.). The 
bulletin Sources of Educational Films gives 
information on general bibliographies of 
sources, U. S. government departments and 
agencies, state education department and 
agency libraries, university and college li- 
braries, country and city school libraries, 
museum and public libraries, association li- 
braries, industries producing films, commer- 
cial producers and distributors, centers for 


obtaining foreign films, educational film 
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The New—in Review 


Alice Miel, Editor 


magazines, film news bulletins and periodical 
releases, magazines containing educational 
film check lists and critiques as a regular 
feature, film catalogs, and general and special- 
ized compilations of film selections. 


ART FOR YOU, Your School, Home, and 
Community is the subtitle of a nine-book 
series New Art Education, just published by 
the American Crayon Company (9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York). Prepared by Elise 
E. Ruffini and Harriett E. Knapp, the books 
are designed to help pupils and teachers un- 
derstand the use of art in everyday living. 
Every process or project suggested is well 
illustrated and accompanied by twenty-five to 
fifty words of simple text. 

The books are definitely not meant to 
supply patterns to be copied. 

Each book is planned for a different grade 
in the elementary and junior high school and 
the text varies accordingly. In a typical book 
are suggestions for making things of paper— 
pictures, Christmas cards, tree ornaments; for 
doing lettering; for using color and design; 
for making books, masks, and puppets; for 
painting, drawing, and crafts. There are ideas 
on art in the home, hints on selecting and ar- 
ranging things, and suggestions on how to 
look at painting. There is help on the mak- 
ing of posters and murals and on the use of 
clay. 
The book concludes with a page on “Art 
and Our School Interests” and another on 


“Art and Vacation Time.” There is a con- |: 


venient table of contents on the inside back 
cover. 

The books sell fot 50 cents apiece or $3.60 
for the set. Accompanying manuals for 
teachers will soon be available at 40 cents, 


MORE THAN 700 Kodachrome transparen- 
cies of artistic photography and vivid color- 
ing, comprise a collection of 2 x 2 slides of 
scenic points of interest in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, and Latin America, 
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now available from DeVry Films and Labora- 
tories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. Each 
subject is covered by six slides, which are 
sold only in sets, at $3 per set. Descriptive 
literature is available free. 


FROM UNEXPECTED sources often comes 
some of the most fascinating educational ma- 
terial. Take as an example a monthly maga- 
zine Arizona Highways (State Highway 
Department, Phoenix, $2 a year, 25 cents a 
copy). This periodical contains exquisite 
colored photographs of the scenery and the 
people of this southwestern state. The text 
is simple enough to appeal to upper-elemen- 
tary children. Typical issues are “Give Me 
My Boots and Saddle” (May ’44), “Call of 
the Open Road” (July ’44), “Arizona In- 
dians” (August °44), “Arizona Schools” 
(September ’44). 


ASK A LIBRARIAN what she considers to 
be an outstanding source of information on 
free and inexpensive educational materials 
and she will be likely to mention first and 
foremost the cumulative Vertical File Serv- 
ice Catalog of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. The service, which is on a 
monthly basis, varies in cost with the size 
and nature of the library. 


ENTHUSIASTIC COMMENTS are com- 
ing from classroom teachers who have read 
Planning for American Youth, the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals’ 
graphic presentation of an educational pro- 
ram for youth of secondary-school age. 
This pithy, concise study of education in the 
broadest sense analyzes conditions and needs 
of the typical rural, urban, and state com- 
munity, and suggests programs for improve- 
ment. Teachers are urging that other solid 
ideas be put into such form. The booklet 
may be ordered for 25 cents from NASSP, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Planning for American Youth is based on 
a more detailed volume entitled Education 
for All American Youth, a publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission, NEA. 
Here, as in the briefer publication, material 
is presented in the down-to-earth practical 
way that appeals to persons who want to 
follow their reading with action. Devices in 
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treatment, such as “The History That Should 
Not Happen” with which the book opens 
and “The History That Must Be Written,” 
the closing section, have made it possible to 
present some old truths in a new light. The 
second chapter “For All American Youth” 
does well two important jobs—showing how 
youth differ and revealing what youth have 
in common. The writers used good judgment 
also in presenting detailed portraits of two 
very different types of good secondary 
schools as they might be operating five years 
after cessation of hostilities—one in a rural 
community, one in an American city. A 
proposed state system of youth education 
rounds out the presentation. The Commis- 
sion in this volume takes a clearcut posi- 
tion in favor of federal aid for improved 
schools with responsibility and _ control 
lodged in states and localities. Education for 
All American Youth sells for $1 and may be 
ordered from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW IN SOCIAL STUDIES for children 
are the first two volumes in a series “Our 
Growing World” by Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
and others. Book I, entitled Farm and City, 
gives some good sketches of processes on the 
farm such as haying. Illustrations of rural 
life by Anne Fleur are not too glamorous for 
reality. Book II, Animals, Plants, and Ma- 
chines, through the story of Silly Will, shows 
man’s need for plants and animals. There is 
also material on the making of paper, the 
mining of coal, the raising and ginning of 
cotton, the making of silk and rayon, and 
of various aspects of man’s provision of food 
and shelter. Illustrations by Clare Bice are 
splendid. Published by D. C. Heath, these 
books list at 88 cents and 96 cents,- respec- 
tively. 

Two volumes of the Cutright, Charters, 
and Clark elementary social studies readers 
are also off the press. The first Living To- 
gether at Home and at School is illustrated 
by Kate Seredy. Illustrations for the second 
Living Together in Town and Country are 
by Wesley Dennis. Teachers will be inter- 
ested in the way in which simple concepts of 
community cooperation in education and 
government are developed in these books. 
Simple maps and pages of drawings illustrat- 
ing such a project as putting in water pipes 
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in a village make it possible to carry children 
beyond the bounds of a first or second grade 
reading vocabulary. Both books list at $1.20 
(Macmillan). 


AIDS TO TEACHING as furnished by 
business institutions are discussed in a new 
bulletin Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials, prepared by the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Although the 
bulletin is directed to teachers in high schools, 
its contents are equally applicable to elemen- 
tary schools. The usual objections to use of 
commercial materials in schools are discussed 
most adequately, and eight purposes for the 
use of such material are presented. Finally, 
two criteria for selection are offered: 1) 
contribution to the educational program and 
2) absence of sales promotion. The Consumer 
Education Study stands ready to advise busi- 
ness in planning and producing materials for 
use by schools and to transmit to business 
suggestions by teachers for supplementary 
materials they would like to have provided. 
Single copies of this bulletin are free upon 
request. Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WHAT IS the truth about Russia and who 
is a Russian are two questions which the cur- 
rent issue of Building America attempts to 
answer. Additional topics discussed are: 


“One-sixth of the earth’s land surface,” “The . 


long road that led to communism,” “A one- 
party government,” “Making the state safe 
for socialism (through education),” “Ma- 
chines transform Russia,” “Buying and 
selling under government control,” and 
“Everyday life in the Soviet Union.” The 
study unit concludes with a section “Facing 
the facts and the future” in which the point 
is made that America must not only see the 
similarities between the USSR and the USA 
that make for easier understanding but must 
also take into account the differences in the 
history and systems of government under 
which the two peoples live. 

Pictures of some of the population types 
in the USSR, maps showing vegetation, min- 
eral resources, and agricultural production, a 
chart showing the structure of the Soviet 
government and the Communist party, and 
a host of other valuable illustrations accom- 
pany the text. Order from the Department 
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of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Price, 30 cents a copy. 


SPEAKING OF USSR, here is a list of new 

books on that subject suitable for upper- 

elementary and junior high school youngsters; 
Young Fighters of the Soviets by Vera 
Edelstadt, illustrated by Florian. A. A. 
Knopf, $2. 
Made in the USSR by William C. White. 
A. A. Knopf, $2. (This is a continuation 
of the series Made in America, Made in 
France, Made in Mexico, Made in Canada, 
and Made in China. Many photographic 
illustrations. ) 
Peoples of the USSR by Anna Louise 
Strong with photographic _ illustrations, 
Macmillan, $2.50. 
Timur and His Gang by Arkady Gaidar, 
translated by Zina Yoynow and illustrated 
by Zhenya Gay. Scribner, $1.75. 
Igor’s Summer, a story of our Russian 
friends, by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim, il- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese. Published by 
Russian War Relief Inc., 11 East Thirty- 
fifth Street, New York, $1. (Proceeds to 
purchase clothing, food, and medical sup- 
plies for immediate shipment to the Rus- 
sian people.) 
A Ring and a Riddle, a riddle-story by 
M. Ilin and E. Segal, translated by Beatrice 
Kinkeed. Illustrative border motifs by 
Vera Bock add to the flavor of the book. 
Lippincott, $2. 

For the middle grades is Sasha and the 
Samovar by L. and J. Beim, pictures by 
Rafaelo Busoni. Harcourt Brace, $1.75. 


THOSE SERIOUSLY interested in prepar- 
ing for a better understanding of the Rus- 
sian people will appreciate three new publi- 
cations distributed by E. P. Dutton. Two are 
dictionaries, Russian-English and English- 
Russian, compiled by V. K. Muller, each con- 
taining 60,000 words used in the Russian 
spoken language, science, politics, literature, 
and technology with the addition of short 
grammatical rules. Pronunciation is indicated 
in phonetics. The dictionaries are $3 per 
volume. 

The third volume Coloquial Russian by 
Mark Sieff is a manual of Russian grammar 
and syntax and is designed for self-instruc- 
tion by adults. This book sells for $2.50. 
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Tools for Learning 


TEACHING THE SKILLS 
Mivprep ENGLIsH 


SKILLS HAVE EVER BEEN recognized 
as important aims of education. The skills 
were commonly thought of as reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, but as the purposes of 
education have been more broadly conceived 
the emphasis on skills has shifted to include 
more than the traditional three R’s. Opinions 
differ widely as to the importance of in- 
struction in skills and as to what procedures 
best foster their development. These differ- 
ences often arise from conflicting ideas of 
values or aims and of the process of learning. 
The modern school, however, recognizes the 
value of skills taught as children can use 
them in meaningful situations. 

The school, today, considers the develop- 
ment of skills in relation to living in the 
total school and community program. Skills 
considered important have been classified in 
a variety of ways, but always include more 
than the traditional three R’s. English skills 
include reading, speaking, listening, experi- 
ences with books and magazines, library 
usage, techniques in choosing books, and basic 
map-reading, as well as grammar, spelling, 
and vocabulary. 

In developing skills in mathematics, schools 
are able to build understandings, appreciations, 
and concepts through a study of problems 
that have significance for the pupil at the 


- time. 


Called for, also, are many bodily skills, 
from mastering the control of small mus- 
cles in writing and handling tools to the 
use of big muscles in physical education 
activities. 

Social skills are important as children live 
and work in group and school activities. 


Discussing the place of skills in modern 
schools is Mildred English, superintendent of 
Peabody Training School at Georgia State 
College for Women in Milledgeville. 
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Experiences that give needed practice in de- 
veloping these skills should be carefully con- 
sidered and planned for in the school pro- 
gram. 

Arts and crafts, including music, calling 
for skills and techniques, should find a re- 
spectable place on the time schedule with 
adequate equipment and supplies for pro- 
viding the necessary practice. 

There are many good series of basal read- 
ing texts available, containing varied offer- 
ings of stories of high interest and literary 
merit. These provide related readiness mate- 
rials and practice books containing exercises 
which are coordinated with the basal read- 
ers, designed to offer directed practice in 
reading for definite purposes. Teachers’ man- 
uals offer suggestions and directions for most 
effective use of the pupils’ books and prac- 
tice materials. 

A well-planned reading program calls for 
materials and methods adjusted to the prin- 
ciples of readiness and child development; 
offers diversified reading activities to develop 
particular skills in both oral and silent read- 
ing; recognizes individual differences and pro- 
vides for remedial work and for special 
interests; and is planned to develop and focus 
attention on contemporary living. 

Textbooks, sets of readers, standard refer- 
ence books should be supplemented by story 
books, pamphlets, and booklets. A good plan 
is to buy single copies of a number of new 
readers, science books, social studies books 
for the reading shelf or table. Appropriate 
fiction and non-fiction books designed for 
children! and children’s magazines, Wee 
Wisdom, Child Life, Story Parade, American 
Junior Red Cross News, and a children’s 
newspaper, such as My Weekly Reader 
should also form part of the equipment for 


1See EpucaTionaL LeapersHip for October 1944, 
“Reading for Children and Young People,” by Nora E. 
Beust. 
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meeting the needs of children in the skills of 
reading and the use of books. A well-selected 
list of magazines for the high school library 
is equally important. 

Pictures—still, projected, motion—maps 
and globes, games and puzzles, are also part 
of a well-equipped school. In developing 
listening skills a radio, a phonograph, and rec- 
ords and recordings are of great value, as are 
good readers and story-tellers. 

Every school system should have an ap- 
propriation for instructional supplies. A good 
plan is to budget available funds on the basis 
of a given amount for each grade. This 
should be available to teachers for the pur- 
chase of materials. The needs of individual 
children should be kept in mind with mate- 
rials selected to help each child take the next 
step in the development of his skills. 

Among helpful books on the teaching of 
skills are the following: 


1. Caswell, Hollis L.: Education in the Ele- 
mentary School, New York, American 
Book Company, 1942. Chap. VIII. 

2. Educational Playthings, Inc., 20 East 
Sixty-ninth Street, New York. Handbook 
of Educational Work and Play Materials 
and Selected Books and Pictures for 
Young Children. 

3. Fallis, Edwina: The Child and Things, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book 
Company, 1940. 

4. Hildreth, Gertrude, and Wright, Jose- 
phine L.: Helping Children to Read, 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1940. 

5. Lane, Robert Hill: The Teacher in the 
Modern Elementary School, New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1941. Chap. X. 

6. New York, State Department of Educa- 


“Tt’s fun to 
learn the 
Judy way” 


Judy Wooden 


Puzzle Inlays 


Write to 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 Third Ave. N. 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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tion. English Handbook for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, Abany, N. Y. 1940. 
Browne, Sibyl, and others: Art and Ma- 
terials for the Schools, Activities to Aid 
the War and the Peace, New York, 
Progressive Education Association, Serv- 
ice Center Booklet 2, 1943. 

Maury School Staff, Richmond, Va.: 
Teaching Reading in the Elementary 
School, New York, Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, Service Center Pam- 
phlet 2, 1941. 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 
West 121st Street, New York. 
Lamoreaux, Lillian, and Lee, Dorris May: 
Learning to Read through Experience, 
New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1943. 
Leonard, J. Paul, and Eurich, Alvin C., 
editors: An Evaluation of Modern Edu- 
cation, New York, D. Appleton-Century, 
1942. Chap. V. 

American Library Association, Chicago, 
Ill.: A Basic Book Collection for Elemen- 
tary Grades, 1943. 

Miles, J. Robert: Recordings for School 
Use, New York, World Book Company, 


1942. 


How Co Study 
Handbook 


ROBERT W. FREDERICK 
and 


WILLIAM H. BURTON 


DUCATIONAL Guidance Programs 

are using this handbook with great 
success. Teachable and easy to 
refer to, its use develops effective 
study habits. Its unique design, ex- 
plicit instructions, and well chosen 
examples get results. $1.32 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


35 West 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Designed by Educators, Edited by 
go, Scholars, Produced by Craftsmen. very young children quickly grasp it. 
en- And you'll not find a better built block. 
5257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 
ool For Further Information Write to 
ny, When writing please mention this publication R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 
P&tented 
i Educational Building Blocks 
for 
Schools—Churches—Homes 
We also manufacture Floor 
Blocks and hollow blocks 
Made of special light weight hardwood 
Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores . . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 
No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners. 
FOX BLOCKS CoO., 164 W. 35th St., Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Also Méfr. of Playground Equipment 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION... 
IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 


“The Waging of Peace’ 


Air-Age Education Research commends to teachers and school administrators 
booklet, ‘‘The Waging of Peace,’’ recently released by the 
American Association of School Administrators 


© transportation change in the 

history of the human race has 
exerted so powerful an influence upon 
mankind as global air transportation. 
Within the past two years alone, 
under the compulsion of war, world- 
wide transportation has undergone its 
most revolutionary change. 


In waging cruel, destructive war, the 
airplane has proved its dominance, 
both as a vehi and as a weapon. The 
waging of peace, likewise, will depend 
upon the use we make of universal air, 
because the Air Age is here to stay. - 

This nation is blessed with great 
human energy, vision and intelligence; 
with abundant natural resources; with 
superior engineering skill, and with 


Age Cation O) 


vast industrial capacity. It is qualified 
to assume a position of leadership in 
our rapidly changing world, where 
everyone lives on the same street of air. 


Teachers and school administrators 
face a great opportunity and a stern 
challenge. Their responsibility is to 
interpret the meaning of the use of one- 
air. Their reward will be an unprece- 
dented era of spiritual, cultural, politi- 
cal and social betterments. 


To aid our common endeavor, Air- 


‘Age Education Research invites your 


comment, criticisms and questions. A 
free copy of “‘Air Age Education News,” 
containing a summary of recommenda- 
tions made in “The Waging of Peace,” 
is available upon request. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. Philadelphia Superi d 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


DIRECTOR, Nv. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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READING 
For Interest 


Aids Li 0 Paul Witty, Chief Educational Consultant. 
Grades 1-6 
L b ¢ A basal reading program of meaningful stories, 


with simple structure, controlled vocabulary, 


E ff ech 2VE and high interest value organized to assure 


mastery of reading skills. Complete with 


Tea ch Z Ng Charts, Readiness Practice Book, Sentence, 
0 yf Phrase, and Word Cards for Grade 1; Practice 


Books and Teacher’s Manuals for each grade 
and a General Manual. 


Reading 


and | 
Arithmetic NUMBER 


Shall s Readiness Series 


Campbell, Wren, and Osburn. (Grades 3-8) 


Strong self-teaching elements lighten the | 
teacher’s task. Pupils get a firm foundation of | 
skill in numbers and an understanding of 
mathematical concepts. Based on the three 
basic principles of Readiness, Understanding, | 


) "wand Mastery. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta ‘SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level Physical Training classes.) Wall 
chart plus “Am I Physically Fit?” stu- 
dent folders, including posture empha- 
sis, and individual check sheets. 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both El 


y ond S dary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Grades 1 to 6 
(including colored Certificates and 
Tooth Model. Wall chart for high school 


groups. 


3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College level. 
Suitable for Health, Hygiene, Home 
Economics, Commercial subjects, Voca- 
tional Guidance.) Colored wall charts, 


student leaflets and grooming guides. 


Strengthen your health-on-the-home-front 
programs with these effective teaching helps! 


FREE Material to assist your 
teachers in 3 phases of Physical Fitness. 
Send in coupon today. 

ITH PHYSICAL FITNESS such a vital modern 
need, we are happy to contribute our special 
teaching aids to help you place increasing emphasis 
on establishing good health practices. 
See the description of sets of material given above. 
Select the ones suitable for your particular grade 
e 


levels. Then let us show you how much they can help. 
Order material with your various groups in mind. 
(See especially the classes where the Personal 


Grooming helps are useful.) 


Fill out the coupon below and mail today. Your 
request will be given prompt attention so that you 
can have this material used to the best advantage 


with this year’s groups. 


ent D-25, 
York 20, N. Y. 


ing FREE material: 


Bristol-Myers Co., Departm 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


Please send me the follow’ 


DENTAL HEALTH 


Elementary level—“Ipans Hygiene Checkup 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” Chart, 


Records, Dental Certificates, 


level. lored Wall Chart. 


PERSONAL GROOMING-—Secon Level— 
ll charts on persp G 
Job, teacher’s folder, student leaflets 
Goed Grooming 
LES AND EXERCISE 
is Vital, but” wall chart, and “AmI 
cally Fit?” student 


Enrollment: Girls... Boys 
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